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Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 





can be scaled '% to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 
larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s ‘locked-in’? moisture that means 


longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 








at a lower production cost to you. 








See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify “Bakery- 
Proved" Velvet Cake Flour. 
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General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota Tye yey 


Cake Flour 
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*BAKERY-PROVED’' TRADEMARK 
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“Yesterday’s” equipment can’t 


meet the challenge of today 


MILLERS tell us that their No. 1 problem today is keeping 
costs down. That’s why a constant search is going on to 
find new methods and machines that will reduce expenses, 
cut man hours and minimize production delays, 


That’s why in the past year numerous flour mills have 
discarded ‘‘yesterday’s’’ machinery and installed the new 
HY-KURE process. HY-KURE is the modern “today” 


way of maturing and bleaching flour. 


A prominent miller who installed HY-KURE over a year 
ago writes that he enthusiastically endorses the process 
because of its... “simplicity of operation and control, which 
gives our operators more time to attend to their main job of 
milling, assured that as long as the solution tanks are supplied 
and the meters properly set, the flour will be properly matured.” 


Discover how easily and economically HY-KURE can 
be installed and operated in your mill. A change to the 
modern, improved HY-KURE service wil! not require the 
rebolting of a single sack of flour. Get the full story. See 
your Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative or write: 


, Oterwin Chemical. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1123-25 MERRIAM BLVD.. KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


// 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and doughnut flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KING 
Y KING—low viscosity flour 


100% soft wheat graham 
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Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-FVANS COMPANY. INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


= 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
= 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
6 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 






































CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis 























STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK, N. Y.* 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 





No. 3 of a series 


How Bemis makes 
GOOD multiwall bags 


for you 


As with other types of printing, there is no 
substitute for experience in multiwall paper 
bag printing. A typical Bemis pressman is 
Wesley Pitcher, shown here at the 4-color 
press he operates at the Bemis plant in Peoria. 
Wesley went to work in the printing depart- 
ment 21 years ago and has been a pressman 
for 18 years. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Good bag printing requires three things... and Bemis has ‘em! 


Bemis 


General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Good multiwall bag printing . . . the kind that makes your brand a star 
salesman ... requires good presses, good plates and good workmen. And 
Bemis has ’em! 


1. Specially designed presses . . . with features needed for best 


multiwall printing . . . are used. 


2. Our own skilled, experienced plate makers make our printing plates 
. . . 80 we control quality every inch of the way. 


3. Since we have been making and printing quality multiwalls for 


twenty-seven years, we have trained our pressmen to the point that they 


do, day in and day out, the best printing in the bag industry. 








How Bemis motes 


fer yew 


Bom eote high Henderds for ihe srows peers wed 
making Beme Muliwall Bags And we are able to 
Genin (Nene standards tepuse se buy ow paper from © 
wanety of top socom Thane mulliple sources 

are the bey if one should fall below par 

the othere are there Le supply our nemda Wo 


don't hawe te take lens than the beet 


S= Bemis —-.-—:- 











How Bem mohes 


G000 multiwell begs 
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MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





PAGE'S top flour quality— widely 
known for more than 60 years——is 
firmly founded on good milling 
craftsmanship and excellent mill lo- 
cation to draw without penalty on 
the finest sources of hard winter 
wheats. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. **: bou%: 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 














THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours, 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« Ciry 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 










F BAKER FLOURS 


If interested in Reossteted Mills Econo-flo bulk 
storage and handling equipment for your bakery, 
we would like to suggest that you discuss Econo- 
flo with your local Weber Mills representative 
or write direct to the Weber Flour Mills Company. 


that give 
nl bread * 


TEA TABLE 






THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS QV 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





CANADIAN eae Wess MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR | yrrson CRESCENT 


ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
| MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 


Le WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour gain WHE,» 
Mills Limited So Ml 4 
S ww 4) 
Offices: VAN RY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON > 2 PRK MS Y 


OATMEAL 














BERSTONE MONTREAL + MONCTON 
T xP Oo 


See | pyRiTy THREE STARS 





CANADA CREAM STERLING 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 3 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR —_—_ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 


UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 















rs 





T s 





Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 





Cable Address 






kN ALL 
“HASTINGS” es al CABLE CODES 
Montreal NG EeD” USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Teamwork always pays off . . . on the 
athletic field or in the bakery. In the 
production of POLAR BEAR flour, 
we work as a team with the baker 
always toward the production of a 
top-notch loaf. POLAR BEAR is a 
good team player. 


‘} 


& 


FOUNDED BY 
| ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


4 








Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


a 


WINGOLD RYE FLOURS GRAIN COMPANY 


PURE WHITE RYE - PURE MEDIUM RYE 
PURE LIGHT RYE 


PURE DARK RYE - PUMPERNICKEL Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 
RYE MEAL (Fine - Medium - Coarse) : 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 




















a yr RAIPReNRE De come 









Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA «© LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 











— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 





1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 








WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 

winter baking characteristics found in fan 

Nebraska Wheats. You cea only one — NEW YORK a ENID 

WISDOM to get this combination of mellow 

ic¢ss and wide tolerance . FORT WORTH ® AMARILLO 








NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS co. 


GENERAL OFFICES ® OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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General Plant Manager at NorthKansas 
City, Missouri Mill. After coming to 
this country from England he started 
work in our St. Joseph, Missouri mill in 
1922. He has since supervised several 
Commander-Larabee plonts. 






eanuenctees® bd 


Fy umsexinanit nine comre 


oumemas © 







is one of the largest- 
selling bakery flours 


in America. Count on 
CREAM LOAF to measure 
right up to your baking 


skill, day after day 
In any season. — Stancil 


St. Joseph, Missouri Mill. Following his 
father who spent 55 active years in 
the milling business, Roy, at the age of 
17 entered flour milling. Since 1924 
he has been a member of Commander- 
Larabee's production team. 


Commander- Larabee 


LLInsG COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 





John McKinney 


Plant Manager at Hutchinson, Kansas 
Mill. With a background of 28 years 
milling experience and know-how, Mr. 
McKinney manages Commander-Lara- 
bee's Hutchinson, Kansas mill. 


















GENERAL OFFICES: MtNNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Canadian Crop 
Estimate Cut 
Sharply 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s 1954 wheat 
crop is now estimated at slightly 
less than 299 million bushels, com- 
pared with almost 378 million on 
Sept. 15, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics forecast released 
Nov. 5. This compares with 614 mil- 
lion bushels produced in 1953. 

Western Canada’s wheat crop is 
now cut to 272 million bushels, com- 
pared with the September estimate 
of 351 million bushels, and last year’s 
outturn of 584 million bushels. Rust 
and various unfavorable growing and 
harvesting conditions were responsi- 
ble for the sharp reduction. All coarse 
grain crops in the three prairie prov- 
inces have been pared since the Sep- 





tember forecast. The figures with 
comparative totals follow: 
(000's omitted) 

Nov. 5 Sept. 15 

1954 1954 
Fall wheat 23,927 
Spring wheat 93,924 
All wheat 377,851 
Oats 365,437 
Barley 211,60 
Fall rye 12,47 
Spring rye oe 2,254 2,350 
All rye ° 14,172 14,827 28, 
Flax 11,291 12,189 9,912 
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Few Farm Policy Changes Seen 
Despite Shift of Control in Congress 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON— Despite the shift 
of congressional control to the Demo- 
cratic Party last week few persons 
here find any signs of major farm 
policy changes during the life of the 
84th Congress. 

Behind these observations are some 
substantial facts which cannot be 
ignored, First, the Republican Party 
losses in Congress were not regis- 
tered in the farm belt except in two 
instances in Missouri, where two 
House seats went over to the Demo- 
cratic column. In the Senate at- 
tempts to assign the defeat of Sen. 
Homer Ferguson of Michigan to the 


fact that he voted for flexible price 
supports are not thought valid. The 
Ferguson defeat should be more 
properly charged to unemployment 
in the major industry in the state, 
where the Democratic organization 
in Wayne County swamped the Re- 
publican incumbent. 

A Democratic upset in Iowa, where 
veteran Democratic Sen. Guy Gil- 
lette, was beaten, provides a point 
of interesting speculation since he 
voted to maintain the rigid high 
levels of support for farm commodi- 
ties. 

Cautious Congress Expected 

The general closeness of the votes 
in most every section of the nation 
is seen as a force for caution in the 


Election Shows Farm Area Support for 
Agricultural Program, Benson Says 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has released a 
statement by Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, on future 
plans: 

“Preliminary election returns from 
the normally Republican farm areas 
indicate that American farmers gen- 
erally have supported the efforts of 
this Administration to develop a new 
peacetime farm program to bring 
about a more stable, prosperous and 
free agriculture. 

“Naturally I am disappointed at 
the loss of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the inconclusive results in 
the Senate. However, the results in 
Ohio, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Color- 
ado and the West generally indicate 





Whitewater: Flour Mills Co. 
Ownership Change Completed 


WHITEWATER, KANSAS— Acqui- 
sition of the entire stock ownership 
of the Whitewater (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., a major exclusive family 
flour mill in the Southwest, was an- 
nounced Nov. 4 by Levi E. Zimmer- 
man and his nephew, Ted T. Zimmer- 
man. The transaction was made with 


the Ross family which operates 
American Flours, Inc., at Newton, 


Kansas, the Hunter Milling Co., Well- 
ington, Kansas, and the Wichita 
Terminal! Elevator, Inec., Wichita. 

In the transaction, which has been 
in the making for several weeks, the 
Zimmermans sold their interests in 
the Wichita Terminal Elevator and 
the Hunter company. All contracts 
have been signed and the new status 
of ownership at Whitewater is effec- 
tive immediately. 

New Officers 

L. E. Zimmerman is president and 
T.T. Zimmerman secretary-treasurer 
under the new organizational setup 
at Whitewater. T. T. Zimmerman 
serves as sales manager for the com- 
pany. 

The division of Ross and Zimmer- 
man properties culminates 36 years 
of pleasant and successful business 
relations between the two families. 
The joint investments began in 1918 
when the Whitewater mill was pur- 
chased from R. H. Farr. That pur- 


chase, in addition to a 250 bbl. mill, 
included two elevators of 70,000 bu. 
capacity, an ice plant and country 
elevators at McLain and Hesston, 
Kansas. 

The group which made that 1918 
purchase was headed by G. M. Ross, 
his brother, Paul Ross, both of Wich- 
ita, and Levi and J. D. Zimmerman 
of Sterling, Kansas. Capacity of the 
mill was increased to 400 bbl. im- 
mediately. In the following year the 
group bought the former Forest Mill- 
ing Co. at Ottawa, Kansas. This plant 
became the Ross Milling Co. which 
was sold three years ago and the 
new owners converted the property 
into a feed mill. 

In 1936 the Ross-Zimmerman group 
purchased the Goerz Milling Co. at 
Newton, and this unit now is oper- 
ated as American Flours, Inc. The 
Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. was 
purchased in 1940 from the late Lon 
H. Powell and in 1944 the group ac- 
quired the Hunter Milling Co 

Capacity of the Whitewater mill is 
1,100 sacks and storage capacity at 
the mill is 760,000 bu. Major family 
flour brands marketed by Whitewate: 
include Whitewater Rose and Home 
Queen. Active management of the 
property has been in the hands of 
L. E. Zimmerman since 1936 and 
T.T. Zimmerman has been with th 
firm since 1938 


that the great majority of the men 
in both parties from farm areas, that 
supported the flexible peacetime farm 
law, which becomes effective in 1955, 
have been elected. I have always been 
confident that candidates who have 
backed the new farm program would 
in turn receive the support of the 
majority of farm voters, It will be 
recalled that this is contrary to the 
prediction of those who claimed that 
American farmers would punish at 
the polls anyone who dared to change 
directions from the rigid wartime 
support legislation which has caused a 
decline in farm prices and a shrink- 
age of markets, My faith in the sta- 
bility and wisdom of our farmers 
has been vindicated. 

“I renew my pledge to them that 
I will never knowingly advocate or 
support any policy or program which 
is contrary to the best interests of 
agriculture regardless of political 
pressures, 

“It appears the Democrats may 
have the responsibility in the Con- 
gress. I am sure that their leadership 
will recall their oft-repeated pledges 
that they will cooperate with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his constructive 
program for the American people. 
Any and all] efforts in the next two 
years to serve agriculture wisely and 
well will have my aid and whole- 
hearted support.” 


84th Congress, with the extremes of 
both parties checked against any 
radical or drastic changes in such 
highly controversial issues such as 
the farm law or the labor act, 

Furthermore, the committees of 
both chambers will be led by con- 
servative southern Democrats who, 
although normally high price support 
advocates, probably will be reluctant 
to return to the old farm act with its 
mandatory 90% of support for the 
basic commodities. 

While the Republicans generally 
are elated that the mid-term shift 
was held down below normal shifts 
that come during the mid-years of 
the presidential term, political ob- 
servers feel that there was much 
stronger Democratic tide flowing 
than the congressional results indi- 
cate, For example, the wider inroads 
made by the Democrats in state gu- 
bernatorial elections indicates to 
these observers that the full impact 
of the Democratic trend has not been 
fully measured. 


Not An Endorsement 

With only scattered losses of Re- 
publican seats from the farm belt 
some hasty observers are inclined to 
consider the election results as a en- 
dorsement of the Benson farm pro- 
gram, That may be carrying specula- 
tion too far. For this crop year the 
farm program was still operating 
under the old rigid high support level 
and the major impact of the Benson 
program will not be fully felt until 
next year when drastic wheat acre- 
age allotments are imposed and the 
level of price support will fall to 
8244 % of parity. Thus far Mr. Benson 
has nothing to be ashamed of but at 
the same time it is too early to claim 
the election as a stamp of full ap- 
proval of his farm economic ideas, 
observers feel, 

New York state, for example, saw 
the overthrow of the Republicans 
from the state house by a narrow 
margin. Many observers ascribe this 
upset in part to dissatisfaction among 
dairy farmers in the upstate areas 
where the Republican Party looks 
for its great strength, 

If through some now unexpected 
drive by southern farm leaders to 
restore the rigid high support levels 
or to attempt to modify mandatory 


(Continued on page 28) 





Flour Mills Show Highest 
Operating Rate Since 1948 


CHICAGO—-Flour mills reporting 
production figures to the Millers Na- 
tional Federation operated at a rate 
of 102.1% of capacity in the three- 
month period ended Sept. 30, the 
MNF reports. 

This, the federation pointed out, is 
the highest operating rate shown in 
the federation’s quarterly reports 
since 1948, which was the last year of 
the big export flour movement of 
the postwar period. 

Mills which report to the MNF rep- 
resent the great bulk of the flour 
milling industry. 

“For the past two years the aver- 
age operating rate of the industry has 
been moving steadily upward,” the 
MNF pointed out. “For this period it 
has been sharply above the rate 


which prevailed during the 
from 1949 to 1952. 

“The present report gives signifi- 
cant support to the idea that flour 
production and milling capacity are 
about in balance. This condition has 
been reached through the gradual 
elimination of excess capacity. 

“We are aware that the first quar- 
ter of any crop year is likely to have 
a better operating rate than the re- 
maining quarters. We are also aware 
that not by any means all mills oper- 
ate close to the average rate, as it 
is not likely that any such condition 
will be reached in advance of the mil- 
lennium. We do feel, however, that the 
industry has reached about as near a 
halance between production and cap- 
acity as it is ever likely to reach.” 


years 
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SALINA, KANSAS — The forma- 
tion of the Econo-Flo Bulk Flour 
Service, Inc., to provide “a complete 
bulk flour service for the baking in- 
dustry” has been announced by John 
J. Vanier for the new firm and asso- 
ciated mills. 

As first announced in The North- 
western Miller, June 15, 1954, page 
10, seven mills have organized the 
service: Black Bros. Mill & Elevator 
Co., Lincoln; Gooch Mill & Elevator 
Co., Lincoln; Inland Mills, Inc., Des 
Moines; Maney Milling Co., Lincoln; 
Topeka Flour Mills Corp., Salina; 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, and 
the Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 

Bulk flour terminals are to be built 
and operated by Econo-Flo Bulk 
Flour Service, Ine. at Chicago, IIL; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Greensboro, N.C. and 
Kansas City, Mo. The first of these 
bulk flour terminals is now under 
construction at Greensboro, N.C, The 
property of the Bulte Mills in North 
Kansas City, Mo. has been purchased 
by Econo-Flo and is being converted 
into a bulk flour terminal. 

Arrangements have been made for 
land and trackage on which to con- 
struct bulk flour terminals at Chi- 
cago and St. Louis and work will 
begin at these two points within 30 
days, Mr. Vanier said, adding that 
bulk flour service will also be avail- 
able from the various associated mill 
loeations at Salina, Lincoln and Des 
Moines. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Vanier said ‘The bakers’ real prob- 
lem in connection with bulk flour is 
to determine how he can most suc- 
cessfully take advantage of bulk flour 
availability in connection with his 
own individual bakery operation.” 

The principle of bulk flour storage 
and handling presents a number of 
problems, each of which must be con- 
sidered as a part of an over-all inte- 
grated plan, said Mr. Vanier. 

The efforts of Econo-Flo Bulk 
Flour Service, Inc. during the past 
two years in the development of bulk 
flour storage and handling equipment, 
together with the experience gained, 
have led us to the following conclu- 
sions: 

“The bulk handling of flour is 
economically sound and will probably 
soon become an economic necessity 
in a competitive sense,” he said. 

“The movement of flour in a bulk 
truck from milling point to bakeries 
is physically possible and economical- 
ly sound under certain known condi- 
tions. Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, 
Inc. is at present and has for some 
time past been delivering flour by 
bulk truck to a bakery located 350 
miles from one of the associated mill- 
ing companies and to other bakeries 
located at the milling point. The type 
truck used for delivering bulk flour 
directly affects the cost of bulk han- 
dling, especially where longer hauls 
are involved, 

Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc. 
has designed, built, and is operating 
a truck especially adapted to low 
cost bulk hauling, Mr. Vanier said. 
“The transport truck will be extreme- 
ly important in the development of 
bulk flour handling because it is esti- 
mated that 40% of all wholesale 
bakeries presently operating are not 
on rail sidings.” 

For those bakeries located on rail 
sidings, satisfactory equipment is 
available for unloading rail cars at 


Bulk Flour Handling Service 
For Bakeries Takes Shape as 
New Firm Builds Terminals 


the bakery, and different types of 
rail cars are available for the ship- 
ment of bulk flour from the mill to the 
baker. Econo-F lo Bulk Flour Service, 
Inc. has a fleet of bulk rail cars for 
use in servicing those bakers who 
have installed bulk storage bins, it 
was pointed out. “The installation of 
bulk storage bins is physically pos- 
sible and economically sound for most 
bakers,” he said. “Econo-Flo Bulk 
Flour Service, Inc. has designed, 
built and installed vertical bin bulk 
storage in bakeries where height was 
no obstacle, but floor space was 
limited; and horizontal! bins in baker- 
ies where floor area was available 
but height out of the question. In the 
case of the horizontal! bins, they were 
installed in the same floor area that 
was used for sack flour storage and 
required considerably less floor space. 
Both types are operating successfully 
today and bringing known dollar sav- 
ings to these bakers.” 
Terminals Under Way 

Exclusive bulk flour terminals are 
to be built and operated by Econo- 
Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc. in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
Greensboro, N.C. Additional locations 
are being considered and will be de- 
cided upon at a later date. The first 
of these bulk flour terminals is now 
in the process of construction at 
Greensboro, N.C., to service by bulk 
truck or rail car bakers in the Caro- 
linas. It is estimated that the termi- 
nal will be in operation within 90 to 
120 days. 

Bulk flour trucks especially de- 
signed by Econo-Flo Service for vol- 
ume low cost hauling will deliver 
flour direct from these bulk flour 
terminals to bakers located within a 
trucking radius, Mr. Vanier said. 

Bulk rail cars are available for the 
shipment of bulk flour direct from 
any of the individual associated mill 
locations or from these bulk flour 
terminals, Mr. Vanier said, adding 
that Econo-F lo storage bins and han- 
dling equipment for filling the bins 
by air and moving flour from the bins 
to the mixer by air are now avail- 
able. A number of installations have 
been made, both vertical and hori- 
zontal bins, and additional installa- 
tions are now in the process of com- 
pletion. 

Each of the individual associated 
mills will continue to produce the 
same types and grades of flour which 
they are now furnishing to their re- 
spective customers, Mr. Vanier said. 


They will ship their own distinctive 
types of flour to the Econo-Flo Bulk 
Flour Service terminals in bulk cars 
operating in shuttle service between 
mill and terminal. By reason of the 
size of these bulk flour terminals 
owned and operated by Econo-F lo, 
each of the associated mills will have 
special bonded storage facilities for 
their particular types of flour, and 
the flour from these various mills will 
be binned separately in the Econo-F lo 
bins, it was explained. 

To service bakers from the bulk 
flour terminals, flour will be loaded 
into bulk trucks for direct delivery 
to bakers located within a trucking 
radius. For those bakers who are 
on rail sidings and may prefer to take 
delivery of flour in bulk rail cars, 
shipments will be made direct from 
any of the associated mill locations 
or from any of the bulk flour termi- 
nals. 

To enable the baker successfully to 
take advantage of bulk flour avail- 
ability, Econo-Flo bulk flour bins and 
handling equipment are available for 
installation in their plants, Mr. Vanier 
concluded. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Continental Earnings 
Pick Up in Quarter 


NEW YORK—Dollar sales for the 
Continental Baking Co. during the 
third quarter of the year 1954 were 
approximately 8% in excess of those 
during the same quarter of the pre- 
ceding year, and poundage increased 
slightly, according to a report by R. 
Newton Laughlin, president. 

Net profit after federal taxes for 
the third quarter of the year 1954 
was $1,331,234, equal to 2.5% of net 
sales. This compares with 2.37% net 
profit margin during the same quar- 
ter of the preceding year. After de- 
ducting the dividend on the $5.50 div- 
idend cumulative preferred stock, the 
earnings on each share of common 
stock during the third quarter of the 
year 1954 amounted to $.91, as com- 
pared with $.76 on each such share 
for the same quarter of the preced- 
ing year. 

All ingredients with the exception 
of eggs and all labor rates were higher 
during the third quarter of the year 
1954 as compared with the same quar- 
ter of the preceding year, Mr. Laugh- 
lin said. 

Net Continental sales for the 13 
weeks ending Sept. 25, 1954, were 
$53,234,051, compared with $49,310,- 
091 for the same period last year. 
For the 39-week period this year 
sales were $154,834,502 against $144,- 
913,681 last year. 

Net income for the third quarter 
last year was $1,170,082. For the 39 
weeks, income is still down, $3,633,- 
526 compared with $4,150,197 in 1953. 








Cuban Flour Imports Continue to Slip 


HAVANA—After reaching the best volume of the calendar year in April, 
Cuban imports of flour slipped off again in May, according to P. E. Carr, 
export-import statistician. A total of 70,701 200-Ib. sacks were imported 
during May, compared with 89,267 sacks the previous month. The May total 
also fell below the May, 1953, level of imports, reported at 91,405 sacks. 
Cumulative exports in 1954 continued to lag behind recent years. (See table.) 


1949 1950 

January 140,658 193,871 
February 136,058 46,164 
March . 120,970 148,985 
April .. 116,702 94,716 
MOY cease 167,914 148,240 

Subtotals 672,302 631,976 
June 130,183 106,331 
SUT. cases 100,398 142,958 
August ° 117,129 186,990 
September 118,604 142,821 
October 73,103 102,748 
November 176,424 99,272 
December 186,360 150,446 

Total . 1,673,503 1,562,542 


1951 1952 1953 1954 
150,814 44,739 82,721 58,762 
100,176 54,665 79,124 75,372 
156,259 152,911 93,181 66,151 
135,904 121,332 78,355 89,267 
154,052 85,990 91,405 70,701 
697,205 459,637 424,786 360,253 

89,799 147,076 110,125 
107,504 239,970 59,335 
208,376 5,746 31,430 
139,202 39,166 |: ere 
110,601 73,418 C650) essed 
124,906 80,767 ae 86=—S—sé«<( HD 
252,153 101,394 ame 8 8=—Ss to wees 

1,729,746 1,147,174 884,220 
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Louisiana to Get 
2,500,000 Bu. Grain 


Elevator and Docks 


BATON ROUGE, LA. — Construc- 
tion has been started on a 244 million 
bushel grain elevator and trans-ship- 
ment facility here. The Raymond 
Concrete Piling Co., New Orleans, a 
sub-contractor on the project award- 
ed to Fegles Construction Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., are sinking hundreds of 
80-foot piles as a foundation for the 
facility. Also under contract are deep 
water docks and off-site railroad 
facilities. All contracts are scheduled 
for completion by next July 1. 








BREAD (|S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dr. C. H. Bailey Honored 
For Flour, Grain Work 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Dr. 
Clyde H. Bailey, University of Minne- 
sota, was presented the 1954 Gamma 
Sigma Delta National Award for Dis- 
tinguished Service to Agriculture 
Nov. 4 at a banquet given in his hon- 
or by the Minnesota Chapter in St. 
Paul. 

Dr. John A. Johnson, national sec- 
retary of Gamma Sigma Delta of 
Kansas State College, presented the 
award, which is given annually to 
the outstanding agriculturist of the 
year. Gamma Sigma Delta is the hon- 
or society of agriculture. 

Dr. Bailey recently retired as dean 
of the school of agriculture and di- 
rector of the Minnesota agriculture 
experiment station. He was selected 
for the award because of his extra- 
ordinary contributions to agricultural 
sciences, Dr. Johnson said. “Through 
years of service as a teacher and 
professor of biochemistry Dr. Bailey 
has brought about profound changes 
and advances in the field of cereal 
chemistry. 

“His contributions on the subject 
of flour quality testing, the chemistry 
of grain storage and his ingenious 
ability to develop new research tools 
attest to his prominence in the agri- 
cultural science,” Dr. Johnson said. 

Dr. Bailey has served in numerous 
capacities in the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, which he helped 
to organize. He was on the Agricul- 
tural Board of the National Research 
Council, the research committee of 
the American Institute of Baking, and 
the Sears Foundation committee on 
Soil Fertility and Human Nutrition. 
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Ward Profit Down 


NEW YORK—tThe net profit, based 
upon unaudited figures, of the Ward 
Baking Co. for the 42 weeks ended 
Oct. 16, 1954 was $1,077,137 after all 
charges, and is equivalent to $1.04 
per share of common stock on 784,384 
shares of stock outstanding Oct. 16, 
1954. This compares with earnings of 
$1,797,651 for the 42 weeks ended 
Oct. 17, 1953, which were equivalent 
to $1.98 per share of common stock 
on 774,181 shares of stock outstand- 
ing Oct. 17, 1953. 


BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Michigan State Millers 
Plan Detroit Meeting 


MONROE, MICH.—At a meeting 
of the executive committee of the 
Michigan State Millers Assn. recent- 
ly it was decided that the winter 
meeting of the group will be in De- 
troit Feb. 3-4, 1955. The Sheraton- 
Cadillac in Detroit has been chosen 
as the meeting place. 

Further details of the meeting and 
the program will be announced later. 
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EXPLANATION—Abuse of the word “calorie” has been carried to a danger- 
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ous extreme, Dr. Henry B. Hass, president of Sugar Research Foundation 
and former head of the Purdue University chemistry department, told a 
meeting of 139 of the country’s top newspaper food editors at their annual 
conference at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel recently. This abuse has 
reached the point, Dr. Hass said, where people who want energy, which 
calories provide, are associating the word with overweight, which they don’t 
want, and thereby depriving themselves of needed nutrients. At the speakers’ 
table with Dr. Hass (standing) were, from the left: Mrs. Ruth Ellen Church, 
food editor of the Chicago Tribune; Miss Edith Barber, General Features 


Corp. syndicated food columnist; 


Ernest Greene, the meeting chairman, 


president of Sugar Association, Inc. and vice president of Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters Assn.; Miss Helen Robertson, food editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; Mrs. Cissy Gregg, food editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, and 
Lawrence Myers, director of the sugar division of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The purpose of the meeting, sponsored by Sugar Information, 
Inc., was to disseminate factual information about sugar’s value as a food. 





New Hard Wheat Variety Attracts 


Attention in Pacific 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A_newly-de- 
veloped hard wheat variety has 
passed preliminary milling and bak- 
ing tests and may be released soon 
to enable Pacific Northwest wheat 
growers to recapture lost domestic 
and export markets for quality bread- 
type wheats, according to a recent 
article in the Oregonian newspaper. 

Known as Rex-Rio-14, the selection 
was developed at the Washington 
State college experiment station. 


Joe Spiruta, acting administrator 
of the Oregon wheat commission, 


said he is optimistic over prospects 
that Rex-Rio-14 would be the answer 
to the need for a high-yielding, high- 
protein wheat. 

While this region 
surplus of soft wheat 


has a growing 
80,000,000 bu. 


at the start of the 1954 harvest 
Oregon and Washington mills still 
must bring in around 12,000,000 bu. 


of high protein hard wheat annually 
for milling into bread flours 

Foreign buyers, too, have been 
showing a preference for hard wheat, 
and wheat comes here from Montana 
to take care of this export demand. 
All told, the region has been bringing 
in 24,000,000 to 36,000,000 bu. of 
wheat annually for the past few 
years to take care of milling and ex- 
port demand for hard wheat 

Rio and Turkey are the two main 
varieties of hard red winter wheat 
grown in this region. But the acreage 
been going down steadily, and 
represents only a small part of the 
total crop. Growers have been shift- 
ing to club and other soft wheat 
varieties, which outyield Rio and 
Turkey by many bushels 


has 


Big Yield Indicated 

The new selection would overcome 
this. In test plantings, it has out- 
yielded Elmar, one of the popular 
club wheat varieties, and is also high- 
ly resistant to all traces of smut. 

In recent commercial milling tests, 
a sample of Rex-Rio-14 grown at 
Lind, Wash., and testing 13% protein, 
was found to possess milling charac- 
teristics at least equal to Rio. Blend- 
ed with Rio, it produced a loaf of 
bread with the smooth break and 


Northwest Area 


shred desirable in bread flour. 

Further milling tests are planned, 
and four different plantings have 
been made to grow enough to supply 
samples for testing to all of the re- 
gion’s mills. 

After next summer's milling tests, 
a decision will be made about Sept. 
1 on whether to release the selection. 

Meanwhile, tests of three new hard 
red winter wheats at the Oregon 
State college branch experiment sta- 
tion at Moro indicate that the best 
one is the Rex-Rio-Nebred cross, and 
the second best is the Blackhull-Rex- 
Rex-Rio. Both are being increased as 
rapidly as possible for a scheduled 
release of the better one in 1955. 


——— READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Reports 
2% Decline in 


Farm Prices 


WASHINGTON — Average prices 
received by farmers showed another 
dip in the month ended Oct. 15, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Mid-October prices were 
down 2% from a month earlier. 

Lower prices for hogs, corn, cat- 
tle and certain other commodities 
brought the over-all decline, offset- 
ting increases for milk and certain 
other commodities. 

The Oct. 15 index of prices received 
by farmers was 242% of the 1910-14 
base, compared with 246% a month 
earlier and 249% a year earlier. 

Meanwhile, farmers’ production 
and living expenses declined slightly, 
being down .3% in the month ended 
Oct. 15. The dip, USDA said, was 
caused chiefly by lower feed and la- 
bor costs. 

With the price changes, farmers in 
mid-October were receiving an av- 
erage of 87% of parity for their 
products, compared with 88% a 
month earlier. The mid-October ra- 
tio was the lowest since 1941. 

While corn prices declined, there 
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John W. Cain, 66, 
International 
Executive, Dies 


KANSAS CITY—John W. Cain, 66, 
vice president and general manager 
of southwestern operations for the 
International Milling Co. at Kansas 
City, died Nov. 2 after suffering a 
heart attack at his home. Mr. Cain 
had been convalescing from a heart 
ailment that occurred last April but 
had been gaining steadily and his 
sudden death was without warning. 
Mr. Cain entered the Mayo Clinic at 
Rochester, Minn., for an examination 
last April and suffered a heart attack 
shortly after being admitted. He was 
dismissed from the Clinic in June 
and had shown no serious recurrence 
of his illness. 

A member of a milling family long 
prominent in the Southwest, Mr. 
Cain was connected most of his busi- 
ness life with the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co. which was started in 1917 by 
Shane Bros., of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Cain was associated with the Shanes 
in the planning and construction of 
the mili and became sales manager 
when production began. He continued 
With the mill when it was purchased 
in 1919 by Carl B. Warkentin and 
merged with the other Warkentin 
mills in Kansas, serving as vice presi- 
dent and general manager for many 
years. 

Upon Mr. Warkentin’s death he be- 
came president of the company in 
June, 1942, remained in that capacity 
thereafter. Ownership of the Mid- 
land company was acquired from the 
Warkentin heirs in 1943 by Paul Uhl- 
mann of Kansas City, and in 1948 
was purchased by the International 
Milling Co. On Jan, 10, 1950, Mi 
Cain was named general manager oj 
International's southwestern opera- 
tion and a director. He became a vice 
president in 1952. 

Mr. Cain was in charge of the com- 
pany mills at Kansas City, Salina, 
and Newton, Kansas, Blackwell and 
Ponca City, Okla., and Greenville, 
Texas. 

Mr. Cain was active in millers’ or- 
ganizations and other industry af- 
fairs. He was particularly interested 
in wheat improvement work and was 
one of the early leaders in the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn. He 
was chairman of the millers’ advisory 
committee to the department of mill- 
ing at Kansas State College and de- 
voted much time to that institution 
over the years. 

Flour export was another interest 
of Mr. Cain's. He made trips abroad 
and was acquainted with many of the 
major importing firms and their per- 
sonnel, He was chairman of a plan- 
ning committee which presented a 
foreign trade training course, with 
emphasis on Latin American trade, 
in 1944 in Kansas City. 

When Midland Feed Mills, Inc., 
was organized in April, 1947, to oper- 
ate a large formula feed plant at 
Marshall, Mo., Mr. Cain was named 
president of the company. 





CHICAGO EXCHANGE RECORD 


CHICAGO—A membership on the 
Chicago Board of Trade has been sold 
for $6,250, Robert C. Liebenow, sec- 
retary, announced. This is the high- 
est price paid for a membership in 
the past 17 years. The last previous 
membership sale was completed late 
last month for $4,800. 
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John W. Cain 


John W. Cain was born Feb, 21, 
1888 at Atchison, Kansas, where he 
received his education 

Mr. Cain was the third generation 
of a flour milling family. His grand- 
father was a miller on the Isle of 
Man, whose visit to the U.S. in 1852 
so impressed him that he sent his 
eldest son to America 10 years later 
and a second son shortly afterward. 

Mr. Cain’s father, A. D. Cain, 
started the family in the milling busi- 


ness in Atchison, Kansas, in 1873 
when he and his brother joined in 
the formation of Cain & Hanthorn, 
a partnership which built a 400 bbl, 
mill there, among the first roller 
mills in Kansas. Later the two 
brothers bought another 600-bbl. 
plant in Atchison and formed the 
Cain Mill Co, 

All of the five sons of A. D. Cain 


and, at times, the daughters of the 
family were associated with the busi- 
ness, but with the passing of the 
years the sons drifted away from 
the present concern, except Douglas 
Cain, who continued at Atchison until 
the business was disposed of. 

John W. Cain, began with the Cain 
Mill Co. in 1909 but in 1914 went to 
southern Kansas as sales manager 
of the Wellington (Kansas) Milling 
& Elevator Co. Two years later he 
moved to Kansas City in preparation 
for the opening of the Midland or- 
ganization, 

In addition to the Cain family mills 
that at one time were active in 
Atchison, a brother Victor A. Cain 
operated for many years the success- 
ful Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling 
Co. and was owner of, the Victor 
Milling Co, at Marshall, Mo 

Mr. Cain's son and a nephew are 
carrying on the family milling tradi- 
tion into the fourth generation, John 
W. Cain, Jr., is superintendent of the 
bulk storage plant of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and a 
nephew, Douglas Cain, Jr., is mana- 
ger of the International mill at New- 
ton, Kansas 

Mr. Cain was active in the Foreign 
I'rade Club of Kansas City, chairman 
of the Chamber of Commerce For- 
eign Trade committee in 1945 and 
1947, former president of the Coun- 
try Club District Homes Assn., Kan- 
sas City, the Kansas City Club and 
the Episcopal Church 

Surviving besides his son, are his 
widow, Mrs. Nancy Cain, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Ann Cain ‘Tibbets, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Funeral services were held in Kan- 
sas City Nov. 5, with burial at Atchi- 
son, Kansas. 
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SEATTLE-—The Kawasaki Steam- 
ship Co., a Japanese firm, is inaugu- 
rating a steamship service which will 
leave Japan monthly for the West 
Coast of North America and will con- 
tinue thence through the Panama 
Canal to the West Coast of Africa, 
giving shippers on the U.S. West 
Coast for the first time a direct 
service to the African Gold Coast, 
Nigeria, Belgian Congo, etc. 

The announcement, while of in- 
terest to many industries, struck a 
responsive chord in the flour trade 
because the West Coast and Pacific 
Northwest mills claim a traditional 
rate disadvantage as compared with 
East Coast and Gulf port shippers. 

According to the Kerr Steamship 
Co., Seattle agent for the new service 
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West Coast Millers to Get 
Shipping Service to Africa 


(known on ocean routes as the KKK 
Line) rates from the West Coast to 
various West African ports will vary 
from $26 to $31.50 per long ton, de- 
pending on destination, and it is 
understood that rates from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports are about $1.50 per 
long ton higher than this. 

Since it is a new service, and since 
West Coast mills do not have es- 
tablished flour outlets in the new 
area to be served, flour millers feel 
that it may take some time to build 
up business from here to the new 
region. Since the KKK Line is a con- 
ference carrier, however, and since 
the service promises to be permanent, 
millers are already laying plans to 
develop sales outlets on the African 
West Coast. 





Agricultural Economists Expect 
Steady Wheat Prices in November 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 
wheat prices, with continued wide 
spread between good and poor qual- 
ity, and steady feed grain prices are 
expected during November, accord- 
ing to agricultural economists ut 
Kansas State College. 

Higher prices have been paid for 
good quality wheat this season be- 
cause it is relatively scarce, the econ- 
omists noted. Premiums within the 
same federal grade have amounted 
to as much as 40 to 50¢ bu. on the 
Kansas City market. 

A large 1954 world breadgrain 
crop is forecast by the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. The world wheat 
crop was forecast at 6,870 million 
bushels. This forecast was issued be- 
fore the great loss due to wet cold 
weather was suffered by Canada. De- 
spite the recent loss, exportable sup- 
plies of wheat in the world exceed 
any foreseeable demand from import- 
ing countries at prices likely to pre- 
vail. 

The price support program and 
surplus disposal program dominate 
the U.S. wheat market. By mid-Sep- 
tember, almost as many bushels of 
1954-crop wheat were placed under 
price supports as on the correspond- 
ing date a year earlier even though 
1954 production was less than 1953. 

The government is permitted by 
law to sell wheat at 105% of cur- 
rent loan rate plus handling charges 
or current market prices whichever 
is higher. Currently, this price would 
be about $2.74 for No. 1 at Kansas 
City. Lower supports for the 1955 
crop (minimum of $2.06 bu. for most 
producers compared with $2.24 for 
1954) will weigh heavily on the mar- 
ket later in the season. However, 
it is not likely to depress the mar- 
ket in November. 

The economists said it appears as 
though there will be enough corn 
and other feed grains in the U.S. to 
feed the livestock population during 
this current feeding season. How- 
ever, the supply is rather spotty and 
uneven, 

The Kansas corn crop was hard 
hit by dry weather this season and 
the supply of corn will be supple- 
mented by inshipments. In most 
areas on a ship-in basis, local prices 
will be relatively higher than termi- 
nal markets prices compared with re- 
cent years. 

Harvest season price declines are 
expected to be less than is usually 


the case. Poor crops in the area hit 
by drouth and wet harvest weather 
in the northern areas of the Corn 
Belt have spread out the market 
movement. Also, it appears as though 
there will be sufficient storage space 
to take care of the crop and permit 
widespread participation in the price 
support program. 

Currently grain sorghum is under- 
priced relative to corn when a com- 
parison is made of their relative 
feeding values. This means that corn 
prices are likely to weaken or grain 
sorghum prices are likely to ad- 
vance. Considering the short corn 
crop in Kansas, the odds favor a 
more than usual advance in grain 
sorghum prices after the peak of the 
harvest is past. This adjustment is 
not expected during November, how- 
ever, but is expected later in the 
season. 
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MISSOURI BLAZE 
WAYLAND, MO. The George 
Wells grain elevator fire here com- 
pletely destroyed the structure, along 
with 10,000 bu. grain, 





Walter D. Warrick 


AIB DIRECTOR — Walter D. War- 
rick, vice president of the J. R. Short 
Milling Co., Chicago, was recently 
elected a director of the American 
Institute of Baking. He will serve 2 
three year term as one of the seven 
non-association directors. Mr. War- 
rick was closely associated with the 
planning of the recent sales manage- 
ment seminar offered by the bakers’ 
institute, and was a member of its 
faculty. 





Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool Surplus Announced 


WINNIPEG—Total operating sur- 
plus of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
for the year ending July 31, 1954, was 
$4,222,720 after allowing for deprecia- 
tion and income taxes. This brings the 
total operating surplus of the pool 
to almost $72 million during its 30- 
year history. These figures were 
placed before the Saskatchewan 
Pool’s annual meeting in Regina Nov. 
4. 

The largest part of the surplus 
came from handling of more than 
150 million bushels of grain through 
country elevators and nearly 84,700,- 
000 bu. through the organization’s 
terminals. 








NEBRASKA WHEAT SHOW — Cheyenne walked off with top honors at the 
1954 Nebraska Wheat Show in Ogallala recently, with the variety winning 
11 of the top 15 awards at the show. Total attendance was estimated at over 
900. Shown above examining some of the entries in the show are the judges, 
from left to right: Dr. Virgil A. Johnson, regional wheat coordinator, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Lincoln; H. R. Clark, chief inspector of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange; Hugh Stinson, chief inspector, Lincoln Grain Ex- 
change, and H. C. Van Houten, assistant chief inspector of the Omaha Ex- 
change. H. R. Clark is president of the Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn. 
which annually co-sponsors the Wheat Show. 
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USDA Reports 
Surplus Sales 


WASHINGTON Firm commit- 
ments for the sale of $60 million 
worth of surplus agricultural com- 
modities to Yugoslavia and Pakistan 
were announced by Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture True D. Morse. 

These sales will be made under the 
billion-dollar Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954. 
Principal commodities involved are 
wheat and cotton. 

An additional $50 million worth of 
surplus farm products are being dis- 
tributed abroad under Title II of the 
act which authorizes donations for 
relief purposes. 

This brings to $110 million the to- 
tal commitments for foreign distribu- 
tion under the new program. Mr. 
Morse said that negotiations involv- 
ing an additional $400 million worth 
of products are continuing with sev- 
eral foreign governments. These dis- 
cussions primarily involve wheat, 
corn, rice, cotton, tobacco, vegetable 
oils and dairy products. 

Department of Agriculture officials 
who have been working with the 
surplus disposal program predicted 
it would have two-fold benefit for 
farmers. 

First, they said, disposal of the 
huge quantities of some commodities 
which have been piling up for years 
will speed the time when levels of 
price support may be increased. 

Second, savings to taxpayers will 
be made because of reduced storage 
costs. 
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FOA Standardizes 


Procurement Rules 
WASHINGTON - 





Foreign assist- 


ance procurement financing proce- 
dures affecting Foreign Operations 


Administration activities in more 
than 60 countries have been stand- 
ardized with the adoption of a re- 
vised FOA Regulation 1. This revision 
resulted from the consolidation last 
year into one agency, the FOA, of 
foreign assistance activities previous- 
ly conducted by separate agencies. 

The revised regulation generally fol- 
lows the previous edition of FOA 
Regulation 1, but makes the follow- 
ing principal changes: 

It extends the regulation to all 
countries in which the FOA program 
operates. It distinguishes between as- 
sistance for specific projects and for 
general commodity imports. It elimi- 
nates the previous requirement that 
cooperating countries make refunds 
to FOA of FOA funds expended for 
foreign sales agents’ commissions. It 
also provides rules with respect to 
re-export and diversion of commodi- 
ties. 


——=—BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Vancouver Shipments 
Of Flour Show Rise 


VANCOUVER — Export flour ship- 
ments from Vancouver were higher 
in September than in the previous 
month, totalling 258,698 bbl., com- 
pared with 172,711 bbl. the previous 
period. The total for the year to Sept. 
30, however, was down compared with 
last year, the figures being 2,165,244 
bbl. and 2,769,739 bbl. respectively. 

Shipments to the Philippines, Hong- 
kong and India were all higher in 
September than a year ago. Business 
to Central America showed a slight 
decline. 
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Ocean Freight 
Rates Climb as 
Exporters Fret 


VANCOUVER Canadian grain 
exporters dealing with the U.K. 
during the week paid the highest 


ocean freights for more than a year 
and indications are that even larger 
prices will be paid shortly. 

The general upward movement in 
ocean freights is causing exporters 
considerable concern since the higher 
ocean charges in some instances have 
pushed the landed price of some com- 
modities up to the point where buyers 
are shying away on the grounds that 
the merchandise is reaching the lux- 
ury stage. 

A rate of 100s. per ton was paid 
here during the week for a Japanese 
steamer taken to load a full cargo 
in January and freight brokers said 
they were working at even higher 
contracts. Space to Antwerp-Rotter- 
dam was up to $12 per ton bid, a 
gain of $2 in the last month. Ship- 
pers are bidding $14 a ton for space 
to Haifa, up the same amount. 

Exports from BC. ports this sea- 
son are now 21,250,000 bu. compared 
with 34,400,000 bu. at the same date 
a year ago. However, grain stocks at 
B.C. terminals are continuing to 
climb. Vancouver elevators have more 
than 13,175,000 bu. on hand including 
10,600,000 bu. wheat. 
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Pillsbury Adds to 
Springfield Plant 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—A half mil- 
lion dollar warehouse addition to the 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. property in 
Springfield has been announced by 
plant manager R. J. Kerber. 

Approximately 80,000 sq. ft. of en- 
closed track, brick and steel ware- 
housing will be erected on the north 
end of the modern bakery mix plant. 

Ground will be broken about Nov. 
15 and the building should be com- 
plete within six months, 

“This is one step in the company’s 
current program to place emphasis 
on modernization of production fa- 
cilities,’ Mr. Kerber said. “It will 
be a great improvement in our ma- 
terials handling procedure.” 

Finished goods from the entire 
plant will go to the new addition for 
loading into cars. The majority of the 
mills’ loading operations will be cen- 
tralized there. 

The Pillsbury plant now combines 
three milling units, a bakery mix 
plant, a mix packaging plant, ele- 
vators, laboratories, offices and three 
warehouses 

——— BHEAL 
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Soybean Carryover 
Reported at New Low 


WASHINGTON Only 1,327,000 
bu. of soybeans remained in all stor- 
age positions on Oct. 1, according to 
reports assembled by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This carry- 
over is the smallest in the 13 years 
of record and compares with 10,137,- 
000 bu. on hand Oct. 1, 1953. 

The carryover of soybeans includ- 
ed 520000 bu. on farms; 113,000 bu. 
at interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses; and 613,000 bu at term- 
inals. Stocks at processing plants on 
Oct. 1 were adjusted to 81,000 bu. of 
old crop beans 
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GMI Names Personnel 


For New Division 


MINNEAPOLIS—Several appoint- 
ments to positions in the new Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., institutional prod- 
ucts division were announced this 
week by Ralph E. Gaylord, division 
manager. 

They are Richard L. Wyatt, admin- 
istrative assistant to the division 
manager; John C. Baruth, district 
manager for the division’s New York 
office; William J. Evans, district man- 
ager for the Detroit office; J. D. Peo- 
ples and Don E. Mattson, headquar- 
ters sales executives assigned to the 
New York area for the introductory 
phase, and E. M. Schindeldecker, 
headquarters sales executive assigned 
to the Detroit area for the introduc- 
tion of the sales program. 
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NEW OFFICE 

MINNEAPOLIS The Northwest 
Crop Improvement Assn. office in 
Minneapolis has been moved from 
1017 Grain Exchange Bldg. to 125 
Grain Exchange Bldg., announces 
Henry O. Putnam, executive secre- 
tary of the group. 
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Acreage Controls, Commercial 


Producing Area Set for Corn 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Nov. 
5 that corn acreage allotments will 
be in effect for the 1955 crop and 
also designated an 805-county com- 
mercial corn-producing area in which 
allotments will be effective. The 1955 
national and county corn acreage al- 
lotments will be announced later. 

Legislation provides for proclaim- 
ing acreage allotments for the com- 
mercial corn-producing area each 
year not later than Feb. 1, unless al- 
lotments are dispensed with under the 
emergency powers of law. Even con- 
sidering drouth conditions in many 
areas, the apparent corn supply for 
the coming marketing year is such 
that acreage allotments are needed 
in the commercial areas to help main- 
tain a balance between corn produc- 
tion and utilization, the USDA said. 
Announcement now that corn allot- 
ments will be in effect for the 1955 
crop will enable producers to make 
preliminary plans for next year’s op- 





Union Official Urges More 
Promotion of Grain Products 


CHICAGO—The president of the 
AFL Bakery Workers Union this 
week urged the milling and baking 
industries to carry out an extensive 
promotional campaign to boost the 
use of grain and cereal products. 

The union president, James L. 
Cross, made the statement in ad- 
dressing the national convention of 
the American Federation of Grain 
Millers (AFL) at the Hotel Sherman 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Cross said that the milling and 
beking industries have a “Rip Van 
Winkle” attitude in the face of lag- 
ging sales of their products. 

He called attention to figures show- 
ing that U.S. consumption of grain 
products dropped from 19% of the 
average diet in 1910 to 11% now. 
At the same time consumption of 
dairy products increased, which Mr. 
Cross attributed to industry pro- 
motion. 

The Grain Millers’ convention, be- 
ing held Nov. 8-10, is attended by 
350 delegates representing 40,000 em- 
ployees. 

Among resolutions adopted by the 





Pacific Grain Group 


Plans District Meetings 


SPOKANE—The Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn., Inc., has com- 
pleted plans for a series of eight dis- 
trict meetings, with topics to include 
the plan for reconcentration of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stocks of grain, 
the income certificate plan for wheat, 
grain sanitation, trucking of grain, 
CCC plans for the Pacific area, and 
association activities. 

Pete Stallcop, secretary of the 
group, said that the affairs will be 
dinner meetings beginning at 6 p.m. 
The dates and places of the meetings 
will be: 

Nov. 16, Grand Htoel, Walla Walla, 
Wash.; Nov. 17, Lewis & Clark Hotel, 
Lewiston, Idaho; Nov. 18, Nat’l. Guard 
Armory, LaGrande, Ore.; Nov. 19, 
Vendome Hotel, Arlington, Ore.; Nov. 
22, Colfax Hotel, Colfax, Wash.; Nov 
23, Grange Hall, Lind, Wash.; Nov. 
24, Ma's Cafe, Wilbur, Wash., and 
Dec. 1, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 


convention was one directing the 
union’s officials to seek national 
wage negotiations with the large 
multiple-mill milling companies. 

At present the national union nego- 
tiates master contracts with the large 
companies which cover such things 
as working conditions, holidays and 
vacation. But wage rates are set 
through local negotiations. 

Earlier, it was announced that 
there would be a proposal that the 
union establish a strike benefit fund. 
Officials of the union were urging 
that such a fund be set up. Details 
were not immediately completed, but 
it was thought that the fund might 
be built up by annual membership 
assessments of $1 to $3. Union of- 
ficials hoped that the proposed fund 
would reach the half million dollar 
mark before it might be subject to 
serious benefit withdrawals. 

The general executive board of the 
Grain Millers also planned to pro- 
pose a group life insurance program 
paid for by members. This would 
be in addition to programs sponsored 
by milling companies on a contribu- 
tory basis. 


————GREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LifEe—— 


Trucking Cereals 


BUFFALO—The Buffalo plant of 
General Mills, Inc., is trucking bulk 
cereals to General Mills’ new Cana- 
dian plant at Weston, Ont., near To- 
ronto, where they will be packaged 
for Canadian distribution. The To- 
ronto plant, recently opened, will 
manufacture breakfast foods as soon 
as machinery can be installed. The 
Buffalo-Toronto trucking operation 
then will be discontinued. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


GMI PAYS DIVIDEND 
MINNEAPOLIS — The Board of 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., on 
Oct. 25 declared a quarterly dividend 
of $.84375 per share on General Mills 
3%% cumulative convertible prefer- 
red stock payable Dec. 1, 1954, to 
stockholders of record November 10, 
1954. This is the thirty-seventh con- 
secutive quarterly dividend on Gener- 

al Mills 3% % preferred stock. 


erations and will also permit more 
complete preliminary planning for 
1955 at county, state and national 
levels. (A 46,995,504-acre allotment 
was in effect for the commercial 
area in 1954.) 

The 805-county commercial corn 
producing area in 21 states for 1955 
compares with a 834-county area in 
22 states for the 1954 crop and re- 
sults from the addition of five and the 
removal of 34 counties from the 1954 
number. Changes by state and coun- 
ty include: 

Arkansas—C lay, Craighead, Greene, 
Mississippi removed, putting entire 
State out of commercial area. 

Kansas—Clay, Crawford, Mitchell, 
Norton, Osage, Wabaunsee removed, 
leaving 22 counties in commercial 
area. 

Kentucky—Bracken, Green, Wash- 
ington removed and Edmonson, Mon- 
roe, Trimble added. 

Missouri — Barton, Benton, Cole, 
Gasconade, Morgan removed, leaving 
69 counties in commercial area. 

Nebraska—Frontier and Redwillow 
removed, leaving 61 in commercial 
area, 

North Carolina — Northampton, 
Tyrrell, Washington removed and 
Sampson added, leaving 23 counties 
in commercial area. 

Ohio—Athens removed, leaving 68 
counties in commercial area. 

South Dakota—Buffalo, Hand, Ly- 
man, Spink removed, leaving 32 coun- 
ties in commercial area. 

Tennessee — Cheatham, Crockett, 
Gibson, Haywood, Lake, Summer re- 
moved, leaving 9 counties in commer- 
cial area. 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee added, put- 
ting 36 counties in commercial area. 

There were no changes in the other 
12 states in the commercial area. 

In determining the commercial 
corn-producing area, counties are se- 
lected on the basis of (a) those hav- 
ing an average production of corn 
(excluding corn used as silage) dur- 
ing the preceding 10 calendar years, 
after adjustments for abnormal con- 
ditions, of 450 bu. or more per farm 
and four bushels or more per acre 
of farm land in the county, and (b) 
those bordering on the commercial 
corn-producing area in which there 
is a minor civil division which is 
likely to produce the above amounts 
of corn for the year. 

When corn acreage allotments are 
in effect, compliance with farm allot- 
ments is a condition of eligibility in 
the commercial corn-producing area 
for price supports. The law exempts 
the non-commercial corn area from 
allotments but provides that when 
corn acreage allotments are in effect, 
county loan and purchase agreement 
rates in the non-commercial area are 
to be % of the rates in the commer- 
cial area. 

The Agricultural Act of 1954 ex- 
empts corn from marketing quotas. 
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Cargill Cleared of 
Conversion Charge 


WASHINGTON~—-This week a fed- 
eral court jury cleared Cargill, Inc., 
of charges alleging conversion of gov- 
ernment-owned grain held at the 
company’s Albany elevator of this 








company. The jury also fund inno- 
cent the superintendent of the Al- 
bany elevator. Previously the judge 
had dismissed charges against 
port superintendent at Albany. 


the 
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Flour Buying Interest 
Still Light; Prices Off 


Flour buyers continued to wait for 
buying opportunities last week, and 
bookings of bakery flour were again 
at a low point. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
only 24% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 31% the week before. 
Spring wheat mills sold an average 
of 61.2% of capacity, compared with 
53% the week before, with a good 
share of that total accounted for by 
family flour booked on a price ad- 
vance over the previous week end. 

The market on hard winter wheat 


hakery flour is about 35¢ over the 
level at which bookings were made 
last July, and it remains uncertain as 


to whether bookings will be renewed 
or whether price - date - of - shipment 
and fill-in buying will follow for the 
bigger buyers. Contract balances 
have run out for a number of im- 
portant accounts, and on Nov. 8 car- 
rying charges went into effect on 
120-day bookings of last July which 
had not been ordered shipped. 

Some bakers, on the other hand, 
have bookings sufficient to take care 
of needs through early 1955, and a 
greater portion of the spring wheat 
flour users still have considerable cov- 
erage ahead. 

Some pressure developed in cash 
wheat at Minneapolis during the 
week, and flour prices headed down- 
ward. The trend also was easier at 
Kansas City. 

export transactions last week in- 
cluded a sale to Bolivia and other 
scattered Latin American business. 
Mills in Canada found that settle- 
ment of the London dock strike eased 
only one of many difficulties as ship- 
ping space is short and customers are 
resisting prices, Export trade of Ca- 
nadian mills is said to be lagging in 
all markets, 

US. flour production averaged 99% 
of capacity, compared with 101% the 
previous week and 92% a year ago. 
While operations were up in the 
Northwest and at Buffalo, declines 
in other areas accounted for the de- 
crease in the national average, (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour prices fell back 
substantially last week, but this only 
encouraged buyers to wait for further 
developments, and business for the 
week was at about the same pace 
as in the previous period—or perhaps 
slower from the bakery flour stand- 
point 

Sales averaged 61.2% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 53% the 
previous week and 325% in the cor- 
responding week a year ago. A good 
share of the week's volume was 
chalked up the first day of the period 
when orders for family flour were 
received following the boost in prices 
put into effect on Nov, 1. 

Bakers and jobbers of bakery flour 


took only fill-in amounts of flour, 
with few sales exceeding carlots. 
Some business continues to be done 
on a price-date-of-shipment basis, 
also 


The decline in cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis which accompanied a 
firming in millfeed values resulted in 
a drop of up to 16¢ sack on most 
types of bakery flour, Clear flour 
prices held unchanged at the low end 
of the range. 

The lower price trend held some 
hope of renewal of bookings, mill 


sales personnel believe, even though 
prices as yet have not reached the 
point where previous forward buying 
developed on a large scale. 

At Minneapolis, operations aver- 
aged 112% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 100% the previous week 
and 106% in the comparable week a 
year ago. For the entire Northwest 
operations averaged 99% of capacity, 
compared with 98% the week before 
and a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 5, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.60706.73, 
short patent $6.73@6.83, high gluten 
$7.15@7.23, first clear $5.96@6.16, 
whole wheat $6.4076.63, family $6.75 
@8.05. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Southwestern millers 
and their prospective customers of 
bakery flour allowed another week to 
pass without reaching any agreement 
on flour costs, and the result was a 
very slack period for sales. 

The average for the area was only 
24% of rated capacity against 31% 
in the previous week and 90% a year 
ago. 

Many mills were reaching close to 
the end of bookings made last July 
with bakers. Actually, Nov. 8 marked 
the day when carrying charges were 
installed on any 120-day flour which 
was bought in the record spree of 
last July and has not yet been or- 
dered out. 

Some bakers have bought a few 
token fill-in requirements since that 
time, but have not decided yet to 
go to price-date-of-shipment or to 
book for longer periods of from 30 
to 120 days. The market is around 
35¢ sack higher than the July price 
and at present it appears that p.d.s. 
or further fill-ins will be the rule 
when bookings expire. 

Some fortunate bakers stand in the 
favorable position of having pur- 
chased requirements through next 
January, February or even March. 
Mills with a sizeable volume of this 
business are not in as pinched a po- 
sition for running time as other mills 


which are reaching the end of 120- 
day business taken last July. 

Family flour prices were steady to 
10¢ sack lower. Demand was fair, 
with some little more activity than in 
previous weeks. Export markets were 
fairly quiet, although an order from 
Bolivia for 3,000 tons of 48% ash, 
11% protein straights was obtained 
by a single mill. 

Operations remained at near capac- 
ity in interior points of the South- 
west but dropped back at Kansas 
City. 

Quotations Nov. 8: Carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.17@6.22, standard 
95% patent $6 0776.12, straight $6 02 
“6.07, established brands of family 
flour $6.45@7.80, first clears $4.95@ 


5.35, second clears $4.85, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.60@4.85. 
Oklahoma City: Production was 


100% and sales 91.5%, compared with 
45.2% a week earlier. Prices were 
stable and closed unchanged on fam- 
ily flour and 10¢ lower on bakery. 
Bookings were divided 99.3% to the 
family buyers and only .7% to bakers. 
Quotations delivered Oklahoma points 
Nov. 6: Carlots family short patent 
$6.90@7.30, standard patent $6.40G 
6.60; bakery unenriched in paper bags 
short patent $6.5006.60, standard 
$6.40@6.50, straight grade $6354 
6.45. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Hutchinson: There was a little 
more interest in flour last week for 
mills of the Hutchinson area. But 
buying continued to be restrained 
with most of the trade feeling prices 
are still too high. Small bookings 
were made for nearby requirements, 
coming from small and intermediate 
bakers, The chains continued to hold 
back. Directions were good and mills 
operated at 80% of capacity with sim- 
ilar expectations next week. Family 
demand picked up and directions 
were strong. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter family short 
patent, in cottoons, enriched, $6 40@ 
6.50, bakers’ short patent in papers 
$6.10@6.15, standard $676.05. 

Salina: The demand for flour the 
past week was slow with prices about 
6¢ sack lower than this time the pre- 
vious week. Shipping directions 
showed some improvement. 

Fort Worth: The demand last week 
continued dull, sales running 15% 


(Continued on page 22) 





Durum Blend Trade Centers 
In Small Fill-In Orders 


Further fill-in buying was about all 
that developed in durum granular 
blends last week as macaroni prod- 
ucts manufacturers pursued a cauti- 
ous approach to new commitments 

Durum wheat prices were up 10¢ 
bu. on Nov. 1 as scarcity of receipts 
continued at Minneapolis. At the 


same time, however, hard wheats 
used for blending turned down in 
price. 


Durum-hard wheat blends (25- 

5%) were quoted Nov. 8 at $7.654 
7.75 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Scattered small lots of blends were 
sold in the East, mostly among manu- 
facturers requiring early replacement. 
Demand for macaroni and noodles re- 
mained good last week, according to 


eastern trade reports, as grocery 
wholesalers and retailers built up 
stocks. 


Apparently the peak in fall demand 
for granular blends is leveling off, 
however, as a reduction in shipping 
directions was reported this week. 


Operations of durum mills averaged 
108% of five-day capacity, compared 

with 111% the week before. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Nov. 5 were as follows: 
13.5% Moisture or Less 


$4.45 @4.55 
40@4.50 


60 Ib 


4 
58 Ib i 
57 Ib i 
56 Ib 1 
5 Ib 4 
54 1b 1 
53 Ib .94@ 
52 Ib +84 @3.95 
51 Ib 3.70@3.85 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly % 

ca pro of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Nov 1-5 168,500 182,484 108 
Previous week 168,500 *188,.912 111 


Year ago 168,500 194,328 115 


Crop year 
production 
4,002,372 
39,809 


July 1-Nov 1954 
July 1-Nov. 6, 1953 


* Revised. 
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Millfeed Market 
Shows Signs of 
Easier Turn 


Millfeed appeared to be headed for 
an easier turn following some rapid 
and hefty gains last week. Buying 
interest was reported light Nov. 8, 
and offerings were improved. For the 
period, most millfeed held gains of 
$1@2 ton. 


Demand for formula feed in the 
Northwest held about steady during 
the past week, with most manufac- 
turers regarding the level of busi- 
ness unsatisfactory for this time of 
the year. 

Volume during October was gener- 
ally off from October a year ago, al- 
though the percentage of increase 
over September in some cases indi- 
cated an earlier seasonal pickup than 
was experienced a year ago. A fur- 
ther improvement is anticipated with 
cold weather at hand, although it is 
by no means certain that tonnage 
in the coming months will catch up 
with last year’s level. 

A slight improvement in laying 
feeds was noted by some manufac- 
turers, but this volume continues to 
be the chief drag on current business 
volume. Egg prices have advanced 
some but they have a long ways to go 
before producers will be satisfied 
with their returns. 

Dairy feed business is holding up 
well, and beef cattle feed shipments 
have stepped up. 


Little Improvement 


Southwestern manufacturers re- 
ported little or no improvement in 
feed sales. Turkey feed shipments 
have been completed for the season 
and there has been no favorable turn 
in poultry or hog feeding ratios. 
Thus, a prominent slack in directions 
is difficult to cope with. 

Some mills have been able to oper- 
ate on reasonably adequate schedules 
through special effort with drouth 
dairy and cattle feeds. This produc- 
tion accounts for a six day run at 
some plants. Others have caught up 
on regular business and find even a 
five day schedule difficult to fill. 

Under the emergency feed program 
265,080 farmer purchase orders had 
been issued for 11,815,689 cwt. of ap- 
proved grains or mixed feed as of Oct. 
28. The Secretary of Agriculture on 


Oct. 29 designated 30 additional coun- 
ties in Texas, Oklahoma and North 


Carolina as drouth disaster areas. 
This brings to 918 the number of 
counties in 17 states to be listed. 

Demand for poultry feed, particu- 
larly laying types, was only moder- 
ate to fair and much below normal. 
Broiler feed sales recently have been 
only on a sustaining basis. Hog feed 
business has not been as active this 
week as was experienced in October. 
A limited amount of regular cattle 
feed has been sold, but the drouth ra- 
tions were the main purchases by 
these feeders. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 


Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 50,116 tons 


last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,797 in the 
previous week and 49,967 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
904,023 tons as compared with 902,356 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat futures were lower in the 
week ending Nov. 8, but the price 
declines were all 1l¢ bu. or less and 
the basically firm trend did not ap- 
pear to be altered. However, cash 
wheat prices underwent some rather 
sharp downward adjustments, par- 
ticularly at Minneapolis, as demand 
turned lighter. In the Southwest re- 
duced interest in cash supplies was 
attributed to the lack of new flour 
business, and at Minneapolis procure- 
ment of Commodity Credit Corp. 
high protein supplies by mills has 
been stepped up recently. This, trad- 
ers report, has removed some of the 
normal demand for market supplies. 
A renewed drive to restore 90% price 
supports on wheat and other com- 
modities was anticipated by some ob- 
servers as a result of Democratic 
victories in last week's election, but 
a more general opinion was expressed 
that the outcome of the voting did 
not indicate any widespread dissastis- 
faction of farmers with the flexible 
support program now in effect. In 
fact, some observers believe that 
election demonstrated support for 
Secretary Benson’s policies. 

Closing prices for wheat 
Nov. 8 were: Chicago December 
$2.22%@%, March $2.25@2.25%, 
May $2.21%, July $2.10@2.10%, Sep- 


futures 


tember $2.12; Minneapolis —- Decem- 
ber $2.42 %o, May $2.37 %, July 
$2.30'4; Kansas City December 





$2.32% @%, March $2.32% @%, May 
$2.27%, July $2.13%. 

The official Canadian crop estimate 
released last week confirmed previous 
private forecasts of a sharp reduction 
in outturns there. The crop is now 
estimated at slightly less than 299 
million bushels, compared with al- 
most 378 million indicated on Sept. 
15. The outturn compared with 614 
million produced in 1953. 

The reduction of the crop in Cana- 
da, plus smaller production elsewhere, 
also, indicates that demand for U:S. 
wheat may be greater this crop year 
than last year, although Canada has 
a substantial carryover of old wheat 
on which to draw export business. 

Export activity was greater last 
week, with Holland, Norway and Bo- 
livia participating. Also, it was re- 
vealed that exports to Turkey and 
Yugoslavia alone may account for 
shipments of some 10 million bushels 
from Commodity Credit Corp. stocks. 
Japan was due to buy more West 
Coast wheat, also. 

Crop and weather bulletins last 
week indicated that over-all condi- 
tions of the new winter wheat crop 
in the Southwest is encouraging, but 


there is a growing need for more 
moisture in some sections to allow 
sustained growth and in others to 


promote completion of planting and 
germination of wheat seeded in dry 
Oklahoma is the major area 
where planting is being held up by 
dry soil. Nebraska conditions are ex- 
ceptionally good. 


soil 


Prices Unsettled 

There was a further decline in the 
movement of wheat to terminals and 
receipts at primary markets totaled 
only 5.4 million bushels for the week 
ended Nov. 4, compared with 6.2 mil- 
lion bushels the previous week and 
8.3 million for the comparable week 
a year earlier. Receipts of all classes 
of wheat at Minneapolis amounted to 
1,051 cars, while Duluth took in 846. 
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Wheat Futures Show Minor 
Losses as Cash Market 
At Minneapolis Recedes 


Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis 
showed some unsettlement as sub- 
stantial adjustments took place in 
the cash trading basis as compared 
with futures. Rather large quantities 
of high protein Commodity Credit 
Corp. wheat have recently been made 
available to mills which tended to 
slow the demand in regular commer- 
cial channels. On November 5 trad- 
ing ranges ran as follows: Ordinary 
No. 1 dark norther spring or No. 1 
northern spring 1¢@2¢ over, the Min- 
neapolis December price; 12% pro- 
tein 2¢@12¢ over, 13% protein 14¢@ 
24¢ over, 14% protein 24¢@34¢ over, 
15% protein 34¢@44¢ over, 16% pro- 
tein 44¢@54¢ over. The average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.7%, and the durum 
10.88%. 

Durum bids were advanced 10¢ bu. 
during the week but at the higher 
levels demand became more selective. 
Bids based on test weight are shown 
in a table on page 14. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov. 5 
is shown in the accompanying table, 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 





Ordinary $2.43% @2.44% 
11% Protein J oeee _ $2.43% @2.44% 
12% Protein - oeee . 2.44% @2.54% 
13% Protein ..... . 2.56% @2,.66% 
14% Protein . » .- 2.66% @2. 4 
15% Protein ...... : 2.76% @2.86% 
16% Protein ..... ‘ ; 2.86% @2.96% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 

% %. 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
60 Ib. 4¢ premium 
59 Ib 2¢ premiuin 
57 Ib. ; ‘ e 3¢ discount 
56 Ib. ‘ ° . &8¢ discount 
55 Ib. 13¢ discount 
54 Ib. 18¢ discount 
53 Ib. 23¢ discount 
52 Ib. 28¢ discount 
51 Ib 33¢ discount 
50 Ib. 38¢ discount 


Under 50 Ib. 5@7¢ each pound lower. 
Other Discounts 


lDamage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—1l¢ each 4% on 14 to 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% 


Trend Easier 


While wheat values continued to 
be in the high range, the trend was 
easier during the past week. Cash 
wheat demand slowed somewhat, 
with mills limiting purchases to most 
desirable offerings, since backlogs of 
flour orders were dwindling rapidly. 
Export bidding also was rather lim- 
ited. As a result, premiums dropped 
on low protein 14%@3¢ during the 
week, high protein premiums were 
down 1@1%¢ and steadiness was 
maintained in the intermediate levels. 
By Nov. 8 ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter wheat was down to 1% 
@2¢ over December, 12.5% protein 
was holding at 9@37¢ over and 14% 
was easier at 15@42¢ over. The basic 
December future lost %¢ during the 
week, closing at $2.32% on Nov. 8. 
Receipts fell to 560 cars last week 
against 663 in the previous week and 
758 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 5 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


14% % 
over 14% %, 





No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.35 @2. 

No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.34@2 

No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.33@2 

No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.32@ 2. 

No. 1 Red . 2.33@2.35 

No. 2 Red 2.31 @2. ¥ 

No. 3 Red 2.30@2.32% 

No, 4 Red 2.29@2.31% 
At Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard winter 
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CURRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * * a * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUC 


Flour production in principal manufacturt 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of prod 


‘TION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
ne areat by mills reporting currently in 
uction to capacity and to the 


The 
total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 

Nov. 1-5 *Previous Nov, 2-6 Nov, 3-7 Nov. 4-8 
1954 week 1953 195 1951 

Northwest .. = 732.078 723.81 72 1 TO3.674 702.047 
Southwest . con . 1,218,484 1.277.429 1,140.8 1,206,111 1,209,143 
Buffalo 577.281 520,948 47.8 0.7351 520, 986 
Central and Southeast ,18.5904 628,505 0.64 255 31,74 
North Pacitic Coast 106,589 119,70 268,069 97,391 85.097 
Oe sskb es 1,353,026 480,299 o749 4 1¢ 1,333,046 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 7 76 76 


*Revised, 


Crop year flour preduction 





Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week July 1 te 

Novy. 1-5, Previous Nov. #-6 Nov. 3-7, Nov. 4-8 Nov Nov. 4, 

1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1954 1953 
Northwest J 94 98 98 95 a4 12,606,427 12,931,808 
Southwest 94 OX &8 96 ao 646,111 22,146,194 
Buffalo 125 115 119 119 113 ORGS, 205 9,621,789 
Central and 8, E. 77 94 80 NS 79 9,054,449 10,472,015 
N. Pacific Coast . &8 92 17 8 79 6,462,203 4,063,573 
Totals ina 2 101 92 95 91 60,437,395 60,195,469 

SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 

i-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Nov. 1-5 .. 279,850 226,892 81 Nov 1-5 232,500 260,090 112 
Previous week 279,850 262,474 90 Previous week *234,080 100 
Year ago 274,850 41,248 &7 Year ago 62.5 268,910 106 
Two years ago 340,600 s07,056 90 Two years ago 282,500 101,268 106 
Five-year average o2 Five-year average 103 
Ten-year average 90 Ten-yeur average ; 90 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 





City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 1-5 1,021,350 991,59: 98 
Previous weeh 1,021,350 1,024, 95! 100 
Year ago 1,021,500 889.625 &8 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 999,055 98 
Five-year average o5 
Ten-year average 91 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 





Kentucy, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missour! 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 1-5 671,400 17 
Previous week 671,400 94 
Year ago 671,000 0 
Two years ago 671,400 76,25 5 
Five-year average ' 77 
Ten-year average 75 
*Revised 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 1-5 159,500 577,281 126 
Previous week 159,500 130,948 115 
Year ago 459,500 547,852 119 
Two years ago 159,800 50,731 119 
Five-year average 109 
Ten-year average 10 


*Kevised 


Principal interior mille in Minnesota, tn- 


eluding Duluth, &t Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov, 1-6 481,250 471,988 98 

Previous weel 181,250 “489,732 101 

Year ago 481,250 453,402 o4 

Two years ano 662,000 192,406 90 

Five-year average RS 

Ten-year average 86 


*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 
’rincipal mille on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Taeoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov 1-5 215,000 197,073 92 
lrevious week 216,000 "206,404 05 
Year ago 215,000 165,941 77 
Two years ago 239,000 168,641 73 
Five-year average > ty 
Ten-year average 86 

*KRevised 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mille 

Nov 1-6 132,000 109,616 04 
Previous week 133,000 113,211 a4 
Year ago 134,200 102,128 716 
Two years ago 122,000 128,750 04 
Five-year erage 89 
Ten-year average 89 


MILLEFREED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week « 


nding No and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and 8t. 


Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


7 ——Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 


7 ——Bouth west*-— 
Weekly Crop year 


principal milla of Minnesota, 


Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mille of 


-——Buffalot— --Com bined * *—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production to date production to date production to date production to date 

Nov. 1-5 24,546 460,119 14,774 251,714 16,976 192,590 50,116 904,025 
Prev. week 25,867 $14,607 10,323 150,797 
Two wks. ago 24,534 14,240 12,111 60,885 

1953 . 23,102 448,438 15,665 266,697 11,200 187,222 19,967 902,356 

1952 ° . 26,449 473,039 16,171 284,615 10,898 184,495 £3,618 042.089 

1951 25,485 446,293 15,064 78,999 9,001 156,689 19,550 911,981 

1950 24,400 441,054 12,448 379,560 8,871 165,605 45,719 1,026,819 

*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. tAll mille. tRevised 





wheat with ordinary protein was re- 
ported selling Nov. 8 at $2.630 2.64 
bu., with 13% protein at a 2¢ bu. pre- 
mium. Demand was limited and offer- 
ings sufficient. 
Exports Improve 

Export business is looking up in 
the Pacific Northwest, with sales of 
8,500 tons of white wheat and 4,500 
tons of red to Formosa the middle of 
the week. Ireland was in the market 


as was Bolivia, but no wheat sales 
were confirmed at the end of the 


week. Japanese buyers will be in this 
week for 15 cargoes of white and 10 
cargoes of red wheat, but whether 
or not it will be confirmed is a ques- 
tion. They have been in the market 


before but failed to buy. Seeding is 
well under way in the main winter 
wheat areas with moisture at the 
end of the week a boon to the crop. 
Much of it was seeded during dry 
weather which prevailed the past 
month 


~————SHREAD I8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ASSIGNMENT 
ST. LOUIS—-Active direction of the 
dried yeasts and derivatives depart- 
ment of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, will be handled by Arthur E 
Weber, general sales manager, yeast, 
malt and corn products division. 
James D. Vernon, who died Oct. 31, 
had been sales manager of the dried 
yeasts and derivatives department. 
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TORONTO The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd. reports a profit of 
$1,372,740 for the coming year ended 
Aug. 31, 1954, an increase of $43,482 
over the previous year’s earnings. 

. A substantial improvement in earn- 

ings from products other than flour, 
together with earnings from subsidi- 
ary and affiliated companies, made 
this result possible, according to the 
report of the directors presented by 
Charles A, Dunning, chairman, and 
H. Norman Davis, president. 

Sales in the domestic market have 
shown increases all along the line, 
the report states. In the U.K. nation- 
al 80% extraction flour is in greatest 
use due to the government subsidy 
payments on the bread it produces. 
British mills, therefore, can make 
flour of this type at lower cost be- 
cause, unlike Canadian mills, they 
can use lower priced wheats from 
other sources than Canada for this 
purpose. The British flour market, 
remarked upon by the Ogilvie direc- 
tors in last year’s report as facing 
an uncertain future, has steadily de- 
teriorated so as to be unprofitable 
and creates a serious problem in view 
of Canadian milling capacity being 
able to supply three times the pres- 
ent Canadian population. This fact 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. 
Reports Increased Net Profit 


exerts great competitive pressure on 
the domestic market, the report 
adds. 

The Canadian Wheat Board, being 
well aware of the importance to the 
producer of having Canadian flour 
act as the most effective salesman 
for Canadian wheat, is giving con- 
sideration to the industry's needs, the 
report reveals. 

Referring to new competition from 
the U.S. entering the Canadian mar- 
ket for cereals and cake mixes, the 
directors state that the recognized 
high quality and public acceptance 
of Ogilvie products in addition to an 
aggressive merchandising policy and 
a capable sales force can be expected 
to help the company maintain its 
volume of business. Sales of starches, 


gluten and baby foods are rapidly 
increasing and with population 


growth the future demand for these 
products seems assured, The animal 
feedstuffs business also shows marked 
improvement, it is stated. 

The wholly owned subsidiary In- 
dustrial Grain Products, Ltd. is re- 
ported to be building a plant for the 
manufacture of monosodium gluta- 
mate, a food flavoring, from wheat 
gluten produced by the starch plant 
This, it is expected, will go into pro- 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Balance Sheet and Statement of Income 





Balance Sheet at Aug. 31, 1954, With Comparative Figures at Aug. 51, 1055 
CURRENT ASSETS 1954 195 
Cash does retsapeded Y 18,933.86 $ 15,831.94 
Accounts receivable, less reserve $.AG4 S71 L060, 879.41 
Accounts recetvable-——subsidiary companies 138,262.06 166, 808.9 
Inventories (Note 1) : 12,430,177.95 il 779,930.68 
Investments (Note 2) 1,792,669.55 1,791,129.87 
‘Total current assets 18,844,415.37 16,814,580 8 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Bank loans—secured ‘ ‘ 6,566,493.84 4,9556,221.71 
Accounts payable and accrued abilities 1,980,599.72 $84,283.71 
Provision for income and other taxes, less payments 
on account Seecoessspors $73,032.30 173,891.51 
Dividends payable . : o's 185,000.00 185,000.60 
Amounts owtng to subsidiary companies 972,583.73 6,571.74 
Total current abilities 10,377,709.59 8,254,968. 
Working capital 8,466,70 8 8 1,612.1 
OTHER ASSETS 
Investment in operating subsidiary companies (Note 3) 1,275 i 1,375,9 1 
Other Investments and mortgages, lesa reserve $65,132.57 69,554.64 
Prepaid expenses ees : . . 140,949.34 92,212.47 
Fixed assets (Note 4) os ° 2-000 9,697,059.31 9,989,450.74 
Cloodwill, trademarks, patent rights, ete, 1.00 1.00 
0,135 4.54 ( 6,804.19 
FUNDED DEBT CNote 6)-— 
Merial debentures: 
Series C—3%% due 1955-1962 1.000.000.0060 4 500.000 0 
Excess of assets over abilities $16,135,223.64 $15,886,804,.19 
SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITIES— 
Preferred stock: 
Authorized, issued and fully paid 
20,000 7% cumulative preferred shares of $100 each, .§ L,000,000.00 $ ) 
Common stock: 
Authorized, issued and fully paid 
600,000 shares of no par value $2,500, 000,00 
hhernings retatned for use in the business 
teat account : db eWen eves 6,000,000.00 
Harned surplus as per statement 
attached ....... ooees : . 6,635,223.54 
14,135,223.54 13.886.804.19 
CONTINGENT LIABILITY (Note 6) $16,135,223.54 $15,886,804.19 
Statement of Income and Expenditure for the Year Ended Aug. 41, 1954, 
With Comparative Figures for the Year Ended Aug. 31, 1955 
1954 19 
Karnings from operations before deductions 
GROIROTETOR DOIG ccncesearcceces $ 2,175,025.91 $ 1,955.705.19 
Lees depreciation on building&® and machinery 805,669.53 718,476.98 
1,369,356.38 l i,ced.e8 
Add 
Investment income (Note 7) dea 1,970,931.07 1,131 
Net profit on investments sold 15,359.22 
485,646.67 68.8237.9 
Deduet 
Debenture interest ........ 140,625.00 154 on 
Payment to pension funds . 161,567.54 1°R 260 44 
Provinelal and municipal taxes 173.652.) 9° 9°97. 04 
Legal expense renee Trt ‘ve 15,941.31 751.1 
Ktemuneration of executive officers 177,164.37 06,746.51 
Remuneration of directors ....... 18,956.52 18,419.88 
877,906.89 903,579.99 
1,607,739.78 1,465,257.94 
Prévision for estimated income tax ....... 235,000.00 136,00 ’ 
Net income for year, carried to statement of earned surplus, .$ 1,372,739.78 $1 9,257.94 


Statement pursuant to Section 117, The Companies Act, 


1934 


The total remuneration received by officers and directors from the subsidiar 


companies amounted to $23,639.96 in 1954 and $18,219.95 in 


1953 


treat the family with 


FRENCH 


STRAWBERRY 
oo ROLL g&\ 


lresh strawberries in a rich, luscie 





RETAIL FEATURE—The Associated 
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as 


Retail Bakers of America has de- 


veloped formulas and point-of-sale material for a French Strawberry Roll 


which it feels will be a top sales item 


for retailers. A combination of butter 


sponge cake mixture, French cream and fresh or frozen strawberries, the 
cake is handled the same as a jelly roll. It is described in a bulletin avail- 
able from ARBA, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, IIL. 





duction early in 1955 and will be a 
new Canadian industry. 

The directors comment that the 
company is engaged in a progressive 
program of growth and diversifica- 
tion and as favorable opportunities 


arise there will be need for new capi- 
tal. With this in mind it is felt de- 
sirable to ask the shareholders to 
authorize an increase in the share 
capital of the company, the report 
states. 


Statement of Earned Surplus for the Year Ended Aug. 31, 1954, With 


Comparative Figures for the Year Ended 


Balance at previous Aug. 31 
Deduct 
Contribution to benefit fund with respect 
(including retirement allowances in 


Add 
Net income for 
and expenditure 


year a per tatement of 


Deduct dividends 
On preferred stoch 
On common stock 
Regular 





Aug. 31, 1953 
1954 1953 
$ 6,386,804.19 $ 6,202,073.56 
to past service 
1953) 84,320.43 
6,302,483.76 6,097,546.2 
Income 
1,372,739.78 1,329,257.94 
7,675,223.54 7,426, 804.19 


140,000.00 140,000.00 


600,000.00 600,000.00 








Extra 300,000.00 300,000.00 
1,040,000.00 1,040,000.00 
Balance is per balance heet 3.54 $ 6,386,804.19 
54 Aug. 31, 1953 
NOTE 1—INVENTORIES 
Stocks of wheat and coarse grains (including purchases 
for account of The Canadian Wheat Board), flour 
feeds, cereals and bag as determined and certified 
by responsible officials of the company. 
Company's stocks valued at cost or under and not 
above market value at this date, less reserve 
NOTE INVESTMENTS 
Marketable securities $ 1,295,665.64 $ 1,346,786.13 
Shares in and amounts owing by wholly owned subsidiary 
companies (the assets of which consist of market 
able securities) 
Shares bs bees 155,000.00 155,000.00 
Amounts owing 342,003.91 289,343.74 
*1,792,669.55 1,791,129.87 
*Fair market value $10,314,000.00 $ 9,081,000.00 
NOTE INVESTMENT IN OPERATING SUB 
SIDIARY COMPANIES 
Shares, less reserve $ 1,161,295.92 » ° 92 
Amounts owing, less reserve 114,079.62 214,677.26 
$ 1,275,375.54 $ 1,375,973.18 
NOTE 4—FIXED ASSETS 
Real estate, developed water powers and mill plants in 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat and 
Edmonton, Terminal elevator at Fort William and 
country elevators in Manitoba Saskatchewan and 
Alberta; warehouses and branch offices at other 
points; at predecessor company’s net book value of 
1924, with additions at cost Motor trucks, office 
furniture and equipment at cost, less reserve .$20,269,455.02 $19,755,345.92 


Less reserve for depreciation 


NOTE 5—FUNDED DEBT 
An issue of $2,500,000.00 324° 





10,572,3 71 9,765,895.18 


$ 9,697,059.31 $ 9,989,450.74 


® Series lL) sinking fund de 
bentures, dated Sept. 1, 1954, due 1963 was sold at 
par subsequent to Aug 31, 1954, and the proceeds 
from the sale applied against bank loans 


NOTE 6—CONTINGENT LIABILITY 
The issue at a premium by a wholly 
of $1,000,000.00 56 sinking fund debe 


has been unconditionally guaranteed 


subsidiary 


company 
ntures due 1964 
by The Ogilvie 


Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
NOTE 7—INVESTMENT INCOME 
Income from marketable securities 
; (Mher investments and mortgages $ 170,481.07 $ 177,087.70 
The company's share of the aggregate earnings of subsidi , 
ary companies was as follows 1954 1953 
Operating subsidiary 
companies $475,331.59 $506,889.22 
Investment subsidiary com 
panies, including profit 
on ivsetment old 476,321.21 451,729.51 
$950,652.80 $958,.618.7 
lhividends from ubsidiars companies 900,450.00 954,250.00 
$ 1,070,931,07 $ 1,131,337.70 


Statement of Application of Funds 


FUNDS WERE USED TO 
Retire debentures s 00 000 
Increa prepaid expenses 18.737 
lnerea het investment in fixed 
' t 51 78 
’ lividends to shareholders 1.040.000 
$2,302.01 


FUNDS WERE OBTAINED FROM 


Income before depreciation, less 
adjustment of earned surplus $2 

Net reduction in investment in op 
erating subsidiary companies 


Net reduction in other invest 


,094, 089 


100,598 


ments and mortgages 14,422 
; 2,209,109 
Reduction in working capital 92,906 


2,302,015 
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Flour Output 
Up in Canada 


TORONTO — Canadian flour pro- 
duction, set at 3,741,327 bbl. for the 
first two months of the current crop 
year, shows an increase over the total 
of 3,162,928 bbl. recorded for the 
same period in 1953-54. The increased 
rate of offtake, however, was not 
reflected in export business for ship- 
ments are running at a lower rate 
than at the same time last year. The 
additional flour was absorbed into the 
domestic market, probably to build 
up the stocks that reached abnormal- 
ly low levels at the end of July rather 
than to increase actual consumption. 

September production was 1,929,- 
031 bbl., an improvement on the same 
month last year but still under the 
September average of 2,035,097 bbl. 
set in the 10 year period 1944-45 to 
1953-54. 

Mills reporting in September aver- 
aged 79.4% of their combined rated 
capacity of 97,149 bbl. for a 25 day 
working period. Mills reporting in 
August operated 72% of their com- 
bined rated capacity for 26 days. 

The slide in business experienced 
by the millers of Ontario winter 
wheat flour is evidenced by the pro- 
duction report of only 123,677 bbl. 
during September compared with 226,- 
127 bbl. in the same month a year 
ago. The total for the first two 
months of the crop year stands at 
271,658 bbl. compared with 419,519 
bbl. at Sept. 30, 1953. Interest by 
overseas markets in this grade of 
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flour is not strong and there is no 
sign of improvement. 

Exports for September totaled 
795,388 bbl. bringing total exports 
for the first two months of the mill- 
ing season to 1,546,514 bbl. com- 
pared with 1,700,603 bbl. for the 
comparable months of 1953-54. Pros- 
pects of slightly improved sales to 
the U.K. were retarded by the recent 
dock strike and shipments to that 
market were curtailed. 

Millfeed production for September 
amounted to 63,877 tons compared 
with 57,011 tons for the same month 
a year ago. The current total was 
made up of 26,456 tons bran, 27,266 
tons shorts and 10,155 tons middlings. 


The total millfeed production for the 
first two months of the current crop 
year amounted to 123,649 tons, while 
for the same two months in 1953-54 
the total was 104,180 tons. 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Milan D. Smith, Oregon, 
Named Benson Assistant 


WASHINGTON—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson has an- 
nounced the appointment of Milan D. 
Smith, Pendleton, Ore., as his execu- 
tive assistant. Mr. Smith, whose ap- 
pointment will be effective Dec. 1, 
has been associated with farming, 
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food processing and marketing activi- 
ties for nearly 15 years. 

Mr. Smith succeeeds Lorenzo N. 
Hoopes who has resigned to return to 
an executive position with Safeway 
Stores, Inc., Oakland, Cal. 

Since 1941, Mr. Smith has been 
general manager of the Smith Can- 
ning and Freezing Co. of Oregon, at 
Pendleton, and of Smith Frozen 
Foods (of Oregon and Idaho). 

—SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW INDIANA ELEVATOR 

GOLDSMITH, IND. Robert 
Baumgartner, owner of the elevator 
destroyed by fire Aug. 26, has an- 
nounced a new elevator will be erect- 
ed here by Jan. 15. 











E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo, 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on * Western 
Reserve'' and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 






Generai Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 








BAKERY FLOURS 





BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











the flour bags 
backed by 107 years of know-how... 








CHASE 


Multiwalls 


Sewn valve, sewn open mouth, 


SINCE 


pasted valve, pasted open mouth 


1847 


CHASE BAG company 


General Sales Office: 309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES—STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 











& #& & THATCHER: DOWN BUT 
NOT OUT —Any consideration of 
the future positon of Thatcher wheat 
must now be viewed in relation to 
the variety Selkirk which, under the 
conditions that have prevailed this 
year, has shown up remarkably well, 
both from the standpoint of disease 
resistance and yield. However, any 
suggestion that Thatcher is on the 
way out throughout Western Canada 
and that it will soon be replaced 
largely, if not altogether by Selkirk, 
is, we feel, premature. Certainly in 
areas where rust normally strikes, in 
both Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
farmers, quite understandably, will 
be disposed to switch as soon as pos- 
sible from Thatcher to Selkirk. But 
it is hardly likely that farmers all 
across the West will be in too big 
a hurry to discard a variety which 
has been tried, tested and approved 
under all manner of soil and moisture 
conditions for the past 18 years and 
which, apart from its ability to resist 
race 15-B, has shown up so well both 
from the standpoint of adaptability, 
yield, drouth resistance and shatter- 
ing. We feel, therefore, that, for the 
time being at least, farmers on the 
fringe of, or outside the normal rust 
areas, might do well to think twice 
before they discontinue the growing 
of Thatcher which has been outstand- 
ing for so many years. 

During the past few years, whilst 
Selkirk has been under test, we have 
enjoyed unusually favorable moisture 
conditions but this variety, excellent 
as we know it to be in most respects, 
has not so far been adequately tested 
for drouth resistance, so that it is 
not known yet what it will do when 
moisture supplies are limited or in- 
adequate for the normal development 
of the crop. From the one or two iso- 
lated instances where moisture was 
limited, however, there are indica- 
tions that Thatcher may show up 
to rather better advantage in com- 
parison. It is also recognized that 
Thatcher does not shatter as easily as 
Selkirk and where the crop has to be 
combined this, too, is something 
which must be taken into considera- 
tion. 

For years Thatcher has been un- 
disputed “king” and although this 
variety will have to give place quite 
properly to one that carries the ability 
to resist the more recent races of 
wheat stem rust, we predict that it 
will still remain an important variety 
on a large number of farms in west- 
ern Canada which are outside the 
areas normally affected by rust, at 
least until such time as Selkirk has 
been tested more fully under field 
conditions in years of restricted rain- 
fall. 


We do know that Thatcher can 
take the punishment that no other 
variety has yet been able to take and 
that, of course, is why it has been 
held in such high regard and why as 
late as 1953 it accounted for close to 
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70% of all the wheat grown in west- 
ern Canada. Selkirk is a definite im- 
provement upon fairly recent intro- 
ductions, such as Redman and Regent 
and, because of its resistance to 15-B, 
there is no denying the important 
place that it will fill, but at this 
stage it might be wise to proceed 
carefully in any general change-over 
throughout the west, for the reasons 
mentioned. 

In fact, we believe that at the pres- 
ent time probably the two varieties 
mentioned: namely Thatcher and Sel- 
kirk, as well as possibly Chinook, 
where the saw-fly is a problem, will 
each find a place, and will each have 
something to contribute where their 
agronomic characteristics are a fac- 
tor. There is a great deal to be said, 
surely, for not going all-out in adopt- 
ing a single variety, promising as that 
variety may be, and this is the 
thought we would like to put forward 
at the present time. — Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd. 


The railroads very early assumed 
an important position in the develop- 
ment of the commercial and market- 
ing phase of the grain industry. They 


were the only available form of mass 
and bulk transportation and they 
formed the essential link between the 
widely separated origin and consum- 
ing areas. Another indispensable link 
was the commodity market, whose 
function was to bring together dis- 
tant producers and consumers. The 
processing of the whole grain to the 
final product and the delivery of it 
to the final consumer involve a va- 
riety of intermediate steps of mar- 
keting and transportation—it was the 
adaptability of the railroad rate 
structure and car service that made 
the present intricate grain marketing 
system possible.—Fred G. Gurley, 
president of the Santa Fe Railway. 


FORMULA FOR A PRIZE- 
WINNER 
(Snapshot Contest) 
Take one small boy, aged five or six, 
(A front tooth gone, perhaps) 
If need be, tousle up his hair; 
Add holster, gun and chaps; 
Place a fat cookie in his hand 
To give him sparkling eyes; 
Then snap the quick-resulting grin— 
And there’s your prize! 


Eloise Wade Hackett. 








MILLSTONE MAN—Under the heading, “Man of Many Millstones,” an 
article reprinted recently on this page from Ford Times told the story of 
the collecting hobby of Philip MacLean, Northeast Harbor, Maine, who is 
believed to have in his possession more of these antique objects than anyone 
else on this half of the planet. Through the further courtesy of the Ford 
Times, a picture of Mr. MacLean is presented above these lines. The Times 
reproduces in color one of the pictures painted by F. Wendroth Saunders 
to illustrate the article. In it appears Mr. MacLean, astride one of his 
exhibits on the grounds of Northeast Harbor’s Kimball Hotel. Currently 
he has only 43 millstones, but his peak supply was 63, and they ranged in 
weight up to nearly a ton. Some of the older ones, dating back to 1700 and 
before, were worn a bit thin. So Mr. MacLean estimates that his stones 
average 1,500 Ib. Thus his peak inventory weighed 94,500 Ib., or 4714 tons. 
Mr. MacLean is 80 years old. He lives with his sister, Miss Annie, in a 
brown-shingled cottage. There they share two other hobbies. They weave 
cloth and Miss Annie paints toy boats and birds which her brother carves. 
There is no problem in storing millstones. Mr. MacLean has a dozen or so 
on the grounds of the Kimball Hotel and there are 20 or so at the cottage. 
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#8 8FEDERAL DEBT—The last 
time the U.S. government was com- 
pletely free of debt was in 1837. No- 
body now living is likely to see this 
happen again. At the end of 1953 the 
public, including the Federal Reserve 
banks, owned $226.9 billion worth of 
government bonds and _ securities. 
(Federal Reserve’s share was $26 
billion.) In addition the government 
itself held $48 billion worth of debt 
in various trust accounts, mainly the 
social security, unemployment com- 
pensation, and veteran’s life insur- 
ance accounts. Over the past seven 
years, publicly held Federal debt has 
declined by $1.7 billion. But at that 
rate it will be 2884 before we again 
have no national debt. ... The eco- 
nomic importance of the debt, how- 
ever, is not well measured by its size. 
A better indicator of the importance 
of the debt is the ratio of its size to 
the size of the national income. Even 
though we are destined to live for 
many years with a large Federal debt, 
there is a better prospect that the 
debt will become less of a burden 
to carry—that it will be smaller in 
relation to the size of the national 
income. From 1939 through 1946 the 
ratio of debt held by the public to 
national income jumped from 53.2% 
to 113.9%. World War II created the 
economic importance of the Federal 
debt. But since 1946 the ratio has 
dropped year by year until in 1953 it 
was down to 65.6%. Almost all of 
this decline has resulted from the 
increase in national income. 
About haif the increase in national 
income, in turn, has resulted from 
the rise in prices, or inflation. The 
other half, however, has come about 
as the result of real economic growth 
—growth that has allowed us to live 
much more easily with a big Federal 
debt. .. . Even without further infla- 
tion, our national income could easily 
double over the next 25 years. If it 
did and the size of the debt held by 
the public remained constant, the key 
ratio would drop to 32.8%. The debt 
would, in this event, be a much less 
important factor in our economy. But 
even this achievement would leave 
us with a more burdensome debt 
than existed during most of our his- 
tory.—Committee on Economic De- 
velopment. 


& & & HAND SIGNALS given by 
the sellers and buyers of grain in the 
grain pit have always intrigued me. 
The signals themselves are perfectly 
fascinating, but over and above that 
is the great strength of a system 
based upon the integrity of an under- 
standing manifested by these hand 
signals. The grain operators are to 
be commended for this high degree 
of integrity which makes possible a 
system of quick agreement about the 
price of a commodity, and the finality 
of that agreement.—Fred G. Gurley, 
president of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. 
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AN INCENTIVE FOR RAISING 
BETTER WHEAT 

OR some years millers have complained that 
Fine government loan program has tended to 
discourage the production of superior milling and 
baking wheats. In the years in which the loan 
values have been the “peg” around which market 
prices fluctuated, there certainly has been no 
incentive for the wheat grower to sacrifice yield 
for quality. New wheat of the most desirable 
quality has become so scarce that absurd pre- 
miums are being paid to obtain the kind of grain 
that the commercial bakers need to meet today’s 
requirements of mass production of bread. 

There is some evidence that the Department 
of Agriculture might be willing to listen to the 
flour millers’ wheat troubles. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson has expressed a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the plight of the commercial wheat 
grower and the commercial wheat user, do- 
mestic variety. It is hardly fair, he has ad- 
mitted, that the farmer who grows wheat of 
the type in scarce supply should have to cut back 
his acreage to the same degree as the man who 
is “growing wheat for the government loan.” This 
year for the first time, the Department officials 
in charge of the loan program took a step toward 
correction by establishing protein premiums over 
basic loan values and by the creation of a non- 
commercial wheat area. Clearly there is a recog- 
nition of the problem in Washington and a dispo- 
sition to do something about it. 

Perhaps now would be a good time for interest- 
ed millers to enlist federal support through the 
loan program to encourage seeding of the better 
wheat varieties. In Kansas City recently Secretary 
Benson said he could see merit in a proposal for 
loan premiums to encourage production of better 
milling and baking varieties. 

Obviously the development of a premium sys- 
tem for choice wheat varieties presents some 
problems, among which might be further govern- 
ment encroachment upon the marketplace, but 
certainly none that could not be solved. Agricul- 
tural colleges of most wheat states have developed 
a schedule of milling wheat types most desirable 
for their areas. The federal loan value schedules 
could be amended to provide that an additional 
5¢ per bushel (or any other sum agreed on) 
would be advanced over the basic loan value to 
any wheat grower, who offered as collateral for 
his loan, wheat of a variety designated as most 
desirable for his county by his state agricultural 
college. In some cases it might be worthwhile to 
designate more than one premium variety but 
probably as a practical matter the number of 
premium types would have to be limited to two 
per county. 

It would not be too difficult to provide each 
wheat buying station with a sample of the pre- 
mium variety of their county. If a farmer deliv- 
ered wheat for storage to a country point and 
asked for a storage ticket bearing the notation 
that he had delivered the premium variety, few 
elevator men would have much trouble establish- 
ing the validity of such a claim. In cases of dis- 
pute, samples could be sent for a referee decision 
to some recognized “kernel picker” authority in 
the state. 

Handling such “blue ribbon” wheat through 
established grain trade channels would present 
some problems, too. However, wheats of top bak- 
ing quality attain a certain degree of segregation 
now and it would not seem to be too difficult to 
extend this further. Wheat variety is a measurable 
thing, just like protein, test weight, and other 
characteristics. Top baking wheats are handled 
more tenderly today than would have been 
thought possible a few years ago. Such a task cer- 
tainly is not beyond the ingenuity of the grain 
trade and the extra trouble would be well worth 
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the effort if it encouraged an overall improve- 
ment in the baking qualities of bread wheats 
grown through the entire country. 





BREAO (8 THE STAFF OF Lire 





Secretary of Agriculture Benson sees research 
and education pointing the way toward agricul- 
ture’s “greatest development, its greatest period 
of peacetime prosperity, its greatest period of 
service to humanity.” He cites development of 
hybrid corn as example of past accomplishments. 
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SOME AGRICULTURAL GOSPEL 

OSPEL, in its dictionary and original mean- 
(sins of “glad tidings” is something seldom 
preached to the American farmer. Political or 
welfare-state ideology is what he is most ac- 
customed to hear from his presumable but often 
improbable well-wishers, and it generally has been 
based upon the gloomy assurance that he is being 
robbed, usually in the grain market, and ought to 
take refuge in more and more government con- 
trol. 

Ron Kennedy, executive vice president of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange, preaches a gospel 
which, if it is not composed entirely of glad tid- 
ings, at least presents agricultural problems sym- 
pathetically and with the authority of one who 
has long been an impartial and experienced ob- 
server of the agricultural scene and in particular, 
of the wheat scene. The following significant para- 
graphs are from the gospel he carried to a 
gathering of farmers attending the recent Spring 
Wheat Show at Williston, N.D.: 

“In the next 12 months, as in every year. about 
650 million bushels of wheat will move commer- 
cially into domestic use. The U.S. government, 
with its own grain trading offices, will undoubted- 
ly do the lion’s share of this business. These gov- 
ernment grain offices, in all major markets such 
as Minneapolis, Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, 
New Orleans, Portland and New York, are com- 
peting directly with commercial grain firms. They 
take grain from one point, and move it to an- 
other, selling it to a user at final destination. 

“This by-passing of public markets in the 
selling of huge amounts of grain, has of course 
had a great impact on the marketing system, and 
it is certainly something for the commercial wheat 
raiser to think very hard about. 

“Especially, it seems to me, he ought to think 
about the fact that every single one of those bil- 
lion bushels of wheat in government hands is a 
real competitor of any other wheat the grower 
himself may want to bring to market later. 

“Food is really a bargain today. Agriculture 
has passed on to the consumer much of the benefit 
of more efficient production, and no one should 
be complaining about the price of food in rela- 
tion to prices of other things. 

“The domestic market, with our increasing 
population and our expanding economy, offers the 
richest challenge and opportunity to the farmer 
surely far better than the lower-priced world mar- 
ket. 

“Hard selling, promotion, creative and imagin- 
ative merchandising—these are the keys to reach- 
ing the consumer’s pocketbook. I wish I could get 
a wheat farmer to really sce and understand what 
one of our hard-working merchandisers can mean 
to him, in locating customers and finding outlets 
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for our grain, Such men ‘make the market,’ as 
we often say, The great, driving force that keeps 
them all working is competition, and of course 
the spark that touches it off, as in farming or any 
other enterprise, is the profit motive, There's no 
substitute for it, and this is one of the reasons 
I believe the government will never get the job 
done. Never in the wide world will government 
people be able to match the performance of a truly 
competitive industry. 

“We should not minimize the role of govern- 
ment in marketing research, particularly in our 
land grant colleges. We would do well to listen 
to the counsel of government researchers of the 
past, who time and again have studied our open 
markets and found them efficient. 

“IT am aware of the movement on foot to try 
to get our loan schedules to reffect a much 
greater premium for spring wheat. It's a per- 
fectly understandable political effort, but I wonder 
if the same amount of work by a spring wheat 
farmer in his own behalf might not be even more 
rewarding in dollars and cents. 

“You may think that high-paid labor in the 
processing and distributing of your product is 
robbing you of your ‘share’ of the consumer's 
dollar. But on the other hand, don't forget that 
all those people are doing work on your product 
to fix it up attractively to please the consumer 
and get her to buy it. And don’t forget that all 
those well-paid workers are new and better cus- 
tomers for somebody's quality farm products! 

“So it does look as though the opportunity 
might really be here. How will we grasp it? Will 
we continue to try to throw our spring wheat into 
one big government pool with all the soft wheat 
and the less desirable wheats from all over the 
country? Or will we go after the consumer's dol- 
lar, with fire in our eyes?” 
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During recent months, according to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, we 
have had a steady rise in earnings, inflationary 
price increases have been halted and full-time 
workers have received a marked increase in 
purchasing power. 
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A PLEA FOR CONSUMER APPEAL 


ERHAPS too much has been said about what 
P a good food bread is and how much we need it. 
At least it seems possible that so much attention 
has been given to these matters as to result in 
too little attention to that other important mat- 
ter in bread merchandising consumer appeal. 
The editor of the British flour journal, Milling, 
complains of this when he writes: 

“The nutritionists, dietitians and medical men 
have been active in vociferating what, in their 
opinion, the consumer needs but they have ignored 
the equally important question of what he likes. 
This represents an unrealistic approach to the 
problem; it is possible to raise the nutritive value 
of any food but if this is accomplished by a means 
which detracts from the attractiveness and ap- 
peal of the food, the value of the enhanced nutri- 
ent content may be lost, 

“No matter how excellent the nutritional 
status of a food and no matter how much its 
virtues are acclaimed, it will not be consumed 
regularly if it is not liked or even if it has less 
appeal than another form of the same food. On 
the other hand, a food which is attractive in ap- 
pearance, has good eating properties and tastes 
well will be eaten regularly irrespective of its 
food value.” 

Milling’s editor lays claim to no new discovery 
in this, but he does well in reminding his readers 
of a basic factor in the declining per capita con- 
sumption of bread. Some degree of remedy ought 
to be possible in an alerted industry not lacking 
in enterprise and ingenuity. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Export Advice 


Clarence D. Howe, Canada’s min- 
ister of trade and commerce, had 
some advice for manufacturers when 
he addressed the annual meeting of 
the Canadian Exporters Assn. at 
Monte Bello, P.Q. 

If Canadian producers are to com- 
pete successfully in export markets, 
Mr. Howe warned, they cannot afford 
to look upon exports as a by-product 
of production for the domestic mar- 
ket. They must devote just as much 
attention to exports as they do to 
domestic sales. He added, however, 
that it was his impression that many 
export managers are fighting for their 
places in the sun as far as many 
firms were concerned. The building up 
of export markets may require even 
more attention and time than the 
building up of domestic sales. 

Mr. Howe went on “In other words, 
I am entering a plea for a better 
treatment for the export departments 
of Canadian manufacturing organiza- 
tions. In the Canadian government, 
we have learned that it pays rich 
dividends to put some extra money 
into trade promotion activity. The 
results do not come overnight. It is 
sometimes months or years before 
the new office begins to pay off in 
extra business. I suggest that the 
Canadian industry with a good prod- 
uct to sell at competitive prices will 
find that in the long run some addi- 
tional investment in foreign trade 
promotion will likewise pay rich divi- 
dends.” 

Mr. Howe’s advice is sound. Yet 
it is pertinent to comment that gov- 
ernments find it easy to pay out 
huge sums of money on promotional 
activity whereas the average firm, 
striving to make headway in the 
export field, does not have unlimited 
funds at its disposal. The very firms 
exhorted by Mr. Howe to go out and 
do more are already heavily commit- 
ted to finance the government's pro- 
motional program through their an- 
nual taxes. Moreover, in a growing 
economy such as Canada's firms are 
spending all their spare cash on ex- 
pansion and they cannot afford to in- 
cur more obligations. Therefore, they 
have to look to government for help. 


The Flour Trade 


About two years ago Mr. Howe 
gave very much the same advice to 
the flour milling industry. He told 
the millers to go out and sell, to pro- 
mote and seek out new business. This 
they have done, The Canadian Flour 
Export Committee, formed after Mr. 
Howe's exhortation, has spent a lot of 
money, provided by the millers them- 
selves, on promotional work. In few 
Canadian mills, if at all, is the ex- 
port manager looked upon as the 
Cinderella of the business and only 
top ranking men get the jobs. These 
men are sent on expensive trips to 
foreign markets but there is a limit 
to what can be done either collec- 
tively or individually. 

The flour trade has done a fine sell- 
ing job. Yet if the industry is to re- 
main economically sound, more over- 
seas sales must be made. The com- 
petition is intense; other sellers are 
subsidized; they can use cheaper 
wheats. 

Getting and holding foreign mar- 
kets is not just a matter of promo- 
tion. How the problem can be solved 
is a matter for government and not 
for individual traders. 


F. Sheed Anderson 


F. Sheed Anderson, chairman of 
the International Wheat Council and 
a former British delegate to IWA 
talks, is currently visiting the Cana- 
dian west to learn something about 
farming opinion on wheat marketing 
and to talk about the world wheat 
trade. He is addressing meetings at 
various prairie centers and among the 
statements attributed to him is one 
concerning the future of the agree- 
ment. Mr. Anderson feels that unless 
there is wider participation by im- 
porting and exporting nations there 
may be no agreement at all in the 
future. 


New Bread Mix 


A bread mix has been perfected by 
research men working for the Cana- 
dian government. 

Two Scots, resident in Canada, 
Joseph H, Hulse, a biochemist, and 
Joseph Galbraith, a baker, working 
for the Food Research Group of the 
Defense Research Board have devel- 
oped the mix after nearly a year’s re- 
search. 


Motivating the experiments was 
the need for a new bread making 
process suitable for use in small war- 
ships and by isolated units of the 
army and air force. The twin prob- 
lems of storing bread and keeping it 
fresh have always presented trouble 
for service authorities and the new 
mix is seen as the answer. 

The mix, combined with water and 
baked in an oven, produces bread in 
under two hours, according to Mr. 
Hulse. He adds: “This new bread may 
prove a boon to housewives. It is 
really too easy to make.” 

Patents have been applied for by 
the government, although, as a gen- 
eral rule, a recipe or process of this 
nature is not patentable. However, 
there may be some angle to the de- 
velopment that can allow patents to 
be taken out. 

The possibility is that the new 
mix will be made available for the 
public sometime in the near future 
though traders do not think it will 
have much effect on the bread bak- 
ing business. The impact might be 
even less than that of cake mixes is 
one opinion. 
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Canada Announces 
10c Bu. Wheat Payment 


WINNIPEG—C. D. Howe, Canadi- 
an Minister of Trade & Commerce, 
on Nov. 6 announced an interim pay- 
ment of 10¢ per bu. on wheat de- 
livered in the 1953-54 crop year. All 
checks will be mailed to producers 
by Dec. 22, Mr. Howe stated. He 
made the official announcement of 
the interim payment when he ad- 
dressed delegates to the Saskatche- 
wan Wheat Pool’s annual meeting in 
Regina. 

The initial price on No. 1 Northern 
basis in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur or Vancouver for the 1953- 
54 crop year was $1.40 per bu. and 
the interim payment now boosts the 
price for that grade to $1.50 per bu. 
with the final payment to be an- 
nounced later. It is understood that 
the interim payment will aggregate 
$38,000,000. 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade Oct. 26, 1954 (000's omitted): 
Whea Oats Rye Barl'y 
Buffalo . rr 33 544 61 ee 
REGGE i icdeves ° 699 es 
errr ‘ os 218 
Totals .occsece 33 «1,243 61 218 
Previous week .. 33 579 61 1,233 








Overseas Newsnotes «+. By The iil Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





Strike Problems 


Though spasmodic outbreaks of 
trouble continued to plague the Lon- 
don docks during the week ended 
Nov. 6, the settlement reached earlier 
in the week served to end what was 
rapidly developing into a serious situ- 
ation for the flour trade. The flour 
importers took the worst beating 
though the home mills were be- 
ginning to face trouble as the strike 





A. T. Broderick 


PURITY APPOINTMENT — Gordon 
S. Dodington, assistant general man- 
ager of Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., has 
announced the appointment of A. T. 
Broderick as general sales manager 
for Purity grocery and bakery prod- 
ucts. Mr. Broderick has spent the 
whole of his business life with the 
Purity organization and he is well 
known in trade circles in both On- 
tario and Quebec. 





went into its fourth and final week 
Oct. 25. 

Some port mills were coming to 
the end of their wheat supplies and 
were unable to obtain more from the 
ships alongside. By Oct. 30 it was 
estimated that a number of mills had 
but one week’s supply of flour left. 
Mills at other ports were better 
placed but in general terms there 
was the ever present danger of a 
bread scarcity in some parts of the 
country. 

Imported flour was not allowed to 
help out. Some supplies were avail- 
able at stores away from the strike 
areas but most of the stock was 
frozen at the docks. Traders estimate 
that it will take at least a month to 
straighten matters out. Ships con- 
taining wheat and flour and destined 
for Britain were either diverted to 
the continent or returned to their 
home ports. 

The withdrawal of imported flour 
from the market gave the home 
millers a decided edge as the strike 
progressed. Bakers who had become 
regular customers for the Canadian 
product had to switch to the home 
mills but it is expected that they 
will resume the use of imported flour 
immediately, though there are bound 
to be some losses of business. 

As the strike ended the home mill- 
ers hiked their prices 2/-sack 280 
Ib. equivalent to 28¢ but this will 
make little difference to the market 
for many of the larger buyers are 
reported to have bought forward 
both from the home millers and from 
the importers. 


Millfeed 


The fall in millfeed prices, a 
feature of the U.K. market during 
recent weeks, was checked by an up- 
swing in demand to replace feed 
grains held up at the docks by the 
strike. Trade expectation is that this 
will not bring any redutcion in the 


flour price for what improvement 
there is can do no more than offset 
the recently imposed increased 
freight charges. 


Demand Hiked 


The demand for imported flour 
showed an improvement as soon as 
deliveries were possible but whether 
buyers will maintain their interest 
is doubtful in view of the higher 
prices forced upon the trade by in- 
creased freight rates. Importers are 
reluctant to call forward fresh sup- 
plies until the situation is clearer and 
present stocks are reduced. 

Shippers were faced with a major 
problem when they were unable to 
land their flour at U.K. ports. Efforts 
were made to interest continental 
buyers but little business was 
worked. As an alternative some flour 
was offloaded at continental ports 
to await the settlement of the strike 
but the high cost of transshipment 
prohibited any extensive use of this 
method. There would be little or no 
hope of finding U.K. customers pre- 
pared to pay a price sufficient to 
cover the original cost and transship- 
ment charges. 


U.K. Criticism 


The public controversy between 
farmers’ spokesmen and the British 
milling industry, primarily over the 
lack of use of home grown wheat be- 
cause of unsuitability for milling con- 
tinues. Stating that British wheats, 
irrespective of quality, have sunk to 
an unexpectedly low price level, 
Richard Lamb, a farmer, infers that 
the British millers are taking advan- 
tage of the fact that thousands of 
small farmers are competing with 
each other to sell their wheats. 

Mr. Lamb goes on to say “The 
flour milling industry is dominated 
by three concerns and is well or- 


ganized. Flour is sold at more or less 
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fixed prices, and the miller’s profit 
margin appears to be more than 
ample. After two months’ experience 
of decontrol of grain prices I think 
farmers have decided that they must 
immediately either form a _ wheat 
marketing organization or press for 
some government control over the 
flour milling industry.” 


French Deal 


France is reported to be negotiat- 
ing a deal for the sale of 50,000 tons 
wheat to Brazil, the proceeds to be 
used for the purchase of coffee. This 
is the only major development re- 
ported by the French trade and the 
market is stagnant with prices weak- 
ening. Britain is the only active 
buyer right now. 

The German buyers, normally good 
customers, are insisting upon the in- 
clusion in contracts of quality condi- 
tions that make difficutlies for the 
French. 

Uruguay, another small wheat ex- 
porter, reported an export surplus of 
200,000 tons at the beginning of Oc- 
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tober and this is now being moved. 
Late frosts did some damage to the 
current crop but expectations remain 
good. The government pays a heavy 
subsidy to wheat growers and many 
farmers plowed up their grazing land 
to take advantage of this. If weather 
conditions do not deteriorate trade 
sources forecast that the crop will 
hit an all time high. 


Crop Dip 

The reduced outturn of wheat in 
Australia (The Northwestern Miller, 
Nov. 2, page 11) will ease the acute 
storage problem hitherto facing the 
Australian wheat board. The latest 
estimate is for a crop of no more 
than 145 million bushels compared 
with last year’s 199 million bushels. 

Domestic and overseas demands 
are expected to take up the equiva- 
lent of the new crop, or possibly a 
little more, and storage space is 
available for the remainder following 
the construction of new facilities cov- 
ering 35 million bushels of bulk 
wheat and 10 million bushels in bags. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United Grain Growers 
Names J. E. Brownlee; 


Reports on Earnings 


WINNIPEG—J. E. Brownlee was 
re-elected president of the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., at the annual 
meeting of the organization held in 
Calgary, Alberta. Other Manitoba di- 





rectors elected include R. C. Brown, ~ 


Winnipeg, first vice president, R. Wil- 
son and H. E. Stapler. 

The company’s financial statement 
showed earnings for the year at $2,- 
422,939, after charging $750,000 for 
patronage dividends and $100,000 for 
provision against inventory valuation. 
Comparative figures for the previous 
year were $2,357,372, $975,000 and 
$150,000, respectively. 

The report which covers the year 
ended July 31, 1954, states that the 
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amount for patronage dividend is suf- 
ficient to pay the same rates per 


bushel as last year, on the smaller 


number of bushels handled. 

Earned surplus totaled $2,456,830. 
From this $239,417 was deducted for 
dividends declared on capital stock 
with 5% on class A shares amounting 
to $226,039 and the dividend of $1 
per share on class B shares aggregat- 
ing $13,378. Provision for deferred 
income taxes totaled $140,000 

Working capital was shown at $6,- 
063,201 compared with $6,636,540. The 
reduction is largely due to the com- 
pany’s elevator building program. To- 
tal assets stand at $54,542,715. 

The delegate body requested an in- 
terim payment on last year's wheat 
deliveries and it was suggested that 
it should be “as large an interim pay- 
ment ... as seems practical in the 
light of the current marketing situ- 
ation.” 


Mitt at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


Saces Orrice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 


Cable Address: “Forroarry” 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
In 100-Ib. cotton secks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
to 20% of capacity, about equally 
divided, family and bakers, most of 
the latter and part of the former on 
p.d.s. basis; running time was four to 
five days; prices were unchanged ex- 
cept clears a shade higher; quota- 
tions Nov. 5, 100’s, cottons, extra high 
patent family $7@7.40, standard bak- 
ers, unenriched, $6.5006.60, first 
clears, unenriched, $5.40@5.50 deliv- 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business continued 
at its same slow pace in the central 
states during the week ending Nov. 6. 
The trade generally expected a burst 
of bookings at most any time, but 
the exact period it would take place 
remained a puzzler. 

Mills generally are very low on 
orders, including spring, hard winter 
and soft wheat mills. The bakery 
trade, however, continues to be cagey, 
showing no indication of a firm buy- 
ing attitude, Sales during the week 
were mostly small-lot, fill-in business 
pending extensive booking for long 
term 

Soft wheat sales were lower this 
week than during the previous period. 
Family flour business returned to 
normal, following a period of in- 
creased buying activity in the pre- 
vious week. 

Quotations Nov. 6: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.70@7.10, standard $6.6007, 
clear $606.55, hard winter short $6.40 
6.60, 95% patent $6.30@6.50, clear 
$5.50, soft winter short $7.08@7 35, 
standard $6.25@6.62, clear $5.504@ 
5,81, family flour $8.15; cotton bags 
26¢, papers 11¢. 

St, Louis: Local mills report that 
demand for flour the past week con- 
tinued rather inactive. Buyers contin- 
ue to show interest only on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Shipping directions 
are only fair. Clears and package 
goods are good. Quotations Nov. 5: In 
100-lb. cotton sacks, family flour, top 
patent $6.35, top hard $8, ordinary 
$6.65; in 100-lb. paper sacks, bakers’ 
flour, cake $7.40, pastry $5.65, soft 
straights $5.80, and clears $5.30; hard 
winter short patent $6.55, standard 
patent $6.40, and clears $5 65; spring 
wheat, short patent $7.20, standard 
$7.10, and clears $6.90. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales again were 
nominal last week, continuing a pat- 
tern that has been set for several 
weeks. There is a feeling here that 
somewhere along the line and soon, 
there has got to be a big go-around in 
sales 

The coverage of consumers here is 
spotty. Some have fairly adequate 
supplies but others are nearing the 
bottom of their inventories. 

Then too—many consumers have 
not yet become accustomed to the 
present high level of the market. 
Prices were much lower when they 
made their last heavy bookings and 
they are hesitant about entering the 
market now. 

The available supply of good quali- 
ty free millable wheat is short. 

During last week there was a sub- 
stantial decline in spring wheat 


prices. The drop occurred the day 
after election day. Spring wheat de- 
clined 16¢ for the week. The market 
has been easy and there also was 
some falling off in premiums. 

Kansas wheat flour didn’t show 
such a radical reaction but it too de- 
clined and ended the week eight cents 
lower. Higher protein flours were un- 
changed. There is a definite demand 
for these types of flour and prices 
held firm. Lower protein flours moved 
up 5¢ to 10¢. Cake flour was un- 
changed but pastry flour was off 5¢ 

For the first time in recent weeks 
there was more than a nominal inter- 
est in the export market. The Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Bolivia, Angola and 
the Canary Islands came into the 
market for varying quantities of 
wheat and flour. 

Buffalo grainmen are now forecast- 
ing a winter storage fleet of about 60 
ships, somewhat larger than the win- 
ter fleets of recent years. A Buffalo 
vessel operator says there hasn’t been 
too much incentive to keep lake grain- 
carriers in operation because the 


grain-carrying rate didn’t go up this 
fall as it usually does and because 
the weather has been far from ideal 
for sailing. 

Output of flour last week was be- 
low a year ago but above the pre- 
vious week. Mill running time ranged 
from five to seven days. 

Quotations Nov. 5: Spring family 
$8.30, spring high gluten $7.83@7.98, 
spring short $7.38@7.53, spring stand- 
ard $7.33@7.43, spring straight $7.28, 
spring first clear $6.63@6.71; hard 
winter short $7.11@7.19; hard win- 
ter standard $7.01@7.64, hard winter 
first clear $7.34; soft winter short 
patent $7.86@7.89, soft winter stand- 
ard $7.16@7.24, soft winter straight 
$5.81@6.10, soft winter first clear 
$5.26 @5.50. 

New York: Local flour markets 
continued dull last week in spring and 
southwestern wheat bakery types de- 
spite fairly sizeable declines in prices 
at the middle of the week. Spring 
wheat bakery flours dropped 14¢ 
while southwestern wheat flours were 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


(thousand bushels) 








U.S. sales ixporting countries——cumulative sale 
Importing Guaranteed fou United Statest 
countries purchases week* Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Total 
Austria 9,186 387 387 1,263 1,650 
Belgium 23,883 if 718 138 856 7,126 7,982 
Bolivia 4,042 1 105 10 115 41 
Beasts .ccocviecs 13,228 7,360 7,350 , 7,350 
Ceylon ee 10,288 1,141 1,141 
Costa Rica 1,256 12 t 63 18 451 
Cuba R 7,422 1 $85 1,1 1,587 TOO 2,287 
Denmark ...... 1,837 eth: aeeeete) (edadan’ ty ae ems 
lbom, Republic 1,029 x 84 84 41 12 
Ecuador 2,388 1 1 2 53 911 964 
Egypt .....-.. 14,697 jeowus ee’ és 376 
El Salvador ... 735 H 15 189 204 a 67 271 
Germany ..... 665,116 9 13,68 13,687 5,001 11,426 30,114 
Greece .coseses  ) sesece . seesae PEenee.. 6bs0ek 2 dbevex saa ee? 
CGuatemala*t* 1,286 1,247 267 |. sceeds 364 1,611 
Haiti. . 1,837 i770 370 147 517 
Honduras 735 d 45 45 5 0 
Iceland ean 404 ‘ 10 14 13 27 
India .. ° 36,744 909 909 1,828 19,674 
Indonesia , 6,246 19 63 63 827 
Breland ..ceee 10,105 a 081 2,417 
Israel oie 8,267 1,819 1,819 
Japan Tree 36,744 63 2,558 8 10,¢ 13,163 
JOTGRR cooeses BOOP 80 tates 0606 tees - these - Meanee.. Seseae  “Sonsee  se000% 
MOTOR cosccees ae} servis, 206088 0000 e09 = Op beme) ~ LRRROR ; oes 
Lebanon va 2,756 1 10 105 . 195 
Liberia errr 73 8 s 2 10 
Mexico ....... 14,698 eee ne we ‘ ee . 
Netherlands .. 24,802 442 1,450 081 3 1 05 8,121 11,957 
New Zealand , 5,879 2,768 2,768 
Nicaragua ‘. 368 7 63 48 101 
Norway . , 8,451 3 1,140 68 1,826 677 4,50 
Panama oe 845 5 10 105 82 187 
Pere ..+ nae 7,349 B55 3 
Philippines .... 8,672 10 1,289 1,289 11 1.611 2,911 
Portugal one 7,349 11 1,462 84 1,74¢ 141 99 1,98¢ 
Saudi Arabia .. tt PET tr. thems. cued bane) laecue’s 
BORED viccceves eh pieces — ceeaeion svdean  €aben® 
Switzerland ‘ 7,900 547 
South Africa . 13, ; 2,08 2,053 5,600 
Vatican State . 4 164 354 ‘ 
Venezuela .... 6,246 575 903 
Yugoslavia . 3,674 a 3,598 
ar 389,373 1,109 33,386 8,706 42,092 27,404 64,902 134,774 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries .. 193,744 44,377 150,913 389,373 
Balance ....... ° . 151,652 16,973 $6,001 254,599 
*U.8. sales (net of adjustments) for week of Oct, 27 to Nov. 2, 1954. tSales confirmed 
by CCC through Nov, 2, 1954. tSales recorded by Wheat Council through Oct. 29, 1954 
**Quota filled, {This total includes 339,000 bu. assigned to France, which has reported the 
sale of 367,000 bu. to Exypt 
STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1954-55 
As of Oct, 29, 1954 (1,000 bushels) 
Importing Quota for Exporting countries—total sales 
territory crop yeal United States Canada Australia Total Balance* 
BELGIUM— 
Belgian Congo . 1,102 129 10 439 66 
NETHERLANDS— 
6 Islands . 364 29 84 280 
Surinam .. oe 255 29 68 ) 158 
PORTUGAL— 
Angola (PWA) .... 875 293 : 293 582 
Cape Verde Islands 29 2 3 5 24 
MROBE corre ccccecces 74 > vole “ew 74 
Mozambique (PEA) .. 588 76 138 213 375 
Portuguese Guinea .. 22 8 8 14 
Portuguese India ... 356 ise 356 
St. Thome & Principe 33 1 13 20 
BORG - cacccvecevescas 26 3 3 23 


*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


country. 





down 8¢. The declines failed to meet 
price ideas of buyers and small lot 
replacing of balances was the general 
rule. 

Mills noted a small increase in 
number of bookings, but volume and 
forward commitments were held 
down by cautious buying by bakers 
and jobbers. Mill order backlogs were 
reported dropping steadily and it is 
felt that bookings will expand shortly 
despite current price levels, particu- 
larly if there is evidence of prices 
stiffening. 

Moderate bookings in family flours 
occurred early in the week before 
prices advanced 10¢. Cake grades re- 
mained quiet with offerings very 
tight. 

Quotations Nov. 5: Spring family 
flour $8.40, high glutens $7.87@7.97, 
standard patents $7.32@7.42, clears 
$6.70@7; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.99@7.11, standard patents 
$6.89@7.01; high ratio soft winters 
$6.50@7.80, straights $5.50@5.80. 

Boston: A generally weaker tone 
prevailed in the Boston flour market 
last week and substantial declines 
were reported in values on springs 
with lesser losses in most other types 
of flour. Springs declined a maximum 
of 15¢ during the mid-week but re- 
covered a penny to close with net 
losses of 14¢ on the top three grades. 
First clears were more stable, final- 
ly closing 5¢ net higher on the out- 
side of the price range. Hard winters 
finished 6¢ net lower with the drop 
accomplished in small daily units. 
Soft wheat flours were unchanged to 
5¢ lower. Family type flour advanced 
10¢. 

Dealers reported that general busi- 
ness activity was still slow with sales 
generally being confined to imme- 
diate needs. Most buyers held to the 
position of caution in their buying 
practices feeling that the overall 
technical position indicated substan- 
tially lower quotations as inevitable. 
However on the other side it is ob- 
vious by the trade interest that in- 
ventories are extremely low-and that 
buying will be more or less steady for 
the time being even if no extensive 
commitments are made. 

Quotations Nov. 6: Spring short 
patents $7.44@7.54, standards $7.34G 
7.44; high gluten $7.89@7.99; first 
clears, $6.67@6.97; hard winter short 
patents, $7.01@7.11; standards, $6.81 
@6.91; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72 
@6.87; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.62@5.97; high ratio $6.52@7.82, 
and family $8.42. 

Philadelphia: As expected, flour or- 
ders multiplied on the local market 
last week, but since the bulk of these 
placements represented only hand-to- 
mouth operations by those whose 
stocks neared depletion, the over-all 
volume of transactions was little im- 
proved over recent weeks. Mill rep- 
resentatives reported that their cus- 
tomers have lost none of their cost 
consciousness. 

The price structure, meanwhile, 
held steady. Spring flours did dip one 
third of the ground gained on the 
previous week's three consecutive 5¢ 
sack advances, but the development 
failed to attract more than passing 
notice. Quotations, 100-lb. cotton sack 
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basis, Nov. 6: Spring high gluten 
$7.90@8, short patent $7.45@7.55, 


standard $7.40@7.50, first clear $6 90 
@7; hard winter short patents $6.90 
@7, standard $6.80@6.90; soft winter 
western $5.50@5.75 nearby $5.25@a 
5.35. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales were small 
in the Tri-State area all the last 
week. Kansas, springs, soft, clears 
and high gluten patents sold only in 
hand-to-mouth orders from both large 
and small bakeries. Sales of family 
flour were stated to have been nom- 
inal on the week end price protection 
for 90 days when the prices advanced 
10¢ on some advertised brands. 

Directions also were only fair. Pur- 
chases of flour last week were made 
on commitments extending no longer 
than 30 days and in many cases pur- 
chases were made for immediate de- 
liveries. The price resistance is firm. 
Some exchanges of soft pastry flour 
were made for hard Kansas the past 
week but here, too, the volume was 
not large. 

Quotations Nov. 6: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.66@6.74; medium 
patent $6.73@6.79; short patent $6 83 
@6.86; spring wheat standard pat- 
ent $7.29@7.38; medium patent $7.34 
@7.43; short patent $7.39@7.48; 
clears $6.58@6.91; high gluten $7.79@ 
7.91; family patents, advertised 
brands $8@8.30; other brands $7.85 
@7.93; and pastry and cake flours 


$5.84 @ 7.89. 
South 


New Orleans: Quietness prevailed 
over the flour business during the 
past week, with new bookings rather 
meager and consisting almost entirely 
of a few carlots for nearby shipment. 
There was a slight easing up of prices 
on hard winters and this type enjoyed 
the greater percentage of the modest 
sales. 

A number of buyers have reached, 
or are close to, the end of the pur- 
chases made earlier in the year. Bak- 
ers and jobbers showed most inter- 
est in last week’s business on the va- 


rious flours. Northern springs met 
with poor demand and the strength- 
ening in prices in no way helped 


business on this type. Cracker and 
cookie bakers remained on the side 
lines during the past week and as a 
result sales on soft winters were de- 
cidedly quiet. Cake flour business was 


in a similar condition, with only 
meager interest displayed. Shipping 


directions continued to hold up fairly 
well and showed a slight improvement 
over preceding weeks. Stocks on hand 
are still being added to weekly and 
are now fairly heavy and ample to 
care for the current demand. 

Inquiries on export flour were con- 
sidered better to Europe and the 
Americas. Sizeable lots were sold to 
Venezuela and confirmation is expect- 
ed on pending business with the 
Netherlands. 

New Orleans quotations in carlots, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.50@ 6.70, standard $6.35 @6.50, first 
clear $5.25@5.65; spring wheat bak- 
ery short patent $7.10@7.25, stand- 
ard $6.95 @7.20, first clear $6.200 6.90, 
high gluten $7.55@7.80; soft wheat 
short patent $5.75@6.05; straight 
$5.40@5.65, first clear $5.70@6.05; 
high ratio cake $6.05@6.45; Pacific 
Coast cake $7.05@7.30, and pastry 
$6.45 @6.55. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market 
quiet, with no new export business 
reported, but with steady deliveries 
against outstanding contracts for do- 
mestic contracts. Millers state that 


was 
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high protein types of wheat are get- 
ting harder and harder to find, and 
premiums on high protein blends as 
a result were continuing their up- 
ward climb. Quotations: Family pat- 
ent $8.10, Bluestem $7.22, bakery 
$7.49 and pastry $6.45. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales, confined 
mostly to family flour, averaged 42%, 
compared with 40% the preceding 
week and 42% a year ago. Shipping 
directions were poor to fair. Prices 
Nov. 5 were unchanged to 5¢ sack 
lower, compared with the previous 
week. 

Portland: The U.S. Army came into 
the market again last week and 
bought 7,900 ewt. of flour for Decem- 
ber-January shipment to Formosa. 
The Army has been a fairly steady 
buyer of late. Mills are also finding 
a little better export business, al- 
though in small lots, to South Ameri- 
ca and the Philippines. Domestic busi- 
ness also continues steady. Coast 
mills are operating at a good capacity 
rate and the larger interior mills the 
same. Flour quotations Nov. 6: High 
gluten $7.68, all Montana $7.44, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.55, Bluestem 
bakers $7.27, cake $7.45, pastry $6.55, 
pie $6.15, whole wheat 100% $6.84, 
graham $6.45 and cracked wheat 


$6.08. 
Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The settlement 
of the British dock strike eased only 
one of the many difficulties currently 
facing the Canadian milling industry- 
Flour can now move into the market 
though shipping space is still short. 
Importers were not eager because of 
customer sales resistance to the price 
level. The hike of 2/- sack of 280 Ib. 
equivalent to 28¢ imposed by the Brit- 
ish millers will help though most ma- 
jor buyers have booked forward. One 
unconfirmed market report indicates, 
however, that some home mills may 
still be booking orders at the old 
rate. 

The tempo of business lagged in all 
markets and though some of the 
smaller units reported that they have 
orders in hand, forward booking did 
not cover the whole of the month 
even in the best of cases. 

The domestic market remained 
buoyant. Quotations, Nov. 6: top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $11@ 
11.50, less cash discounts, 98's cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers, $8.50@9 
bbl., less cash discounts, papers, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. 

The demand for winter wheat flour 
was slow though inquiries were be- 
ing received in greater volume. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 6: export $3.45 per 100 
Ib. f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Winter wheat buyers showed great- 
er activity and the price rose as part 
of the movement towards attracting 
supplies off the farms. Quotations, 
Nov. 6: $1.36@1.38 bu. f.o.b. shipping 
points. 

Vancouver: There were no new de- 
velopments in the export flour pic- 
ture in Vancouver last week. Ship- 
ments were mainly confined to regu- 
lar monthly shipments with little ap- 
parent interest by buyers around the 
Pacific in making any substantial for- 
ward commitments. 

The Philippine Islands continue to 
offer the major outlet for Canadian 
flour. Some Hongkong buying is still 
coming here but the new mill in that 
port is expected to be cutting into 
Canadian sales fairly substantially 
within a short time. Very little has 
been heard of Japanese flour milled 
from Canadian wheat but most of 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 


(Canadian Quotations tn barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


of 196 Ib.) 


Chicago Mpla. Kans, City t8t. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $ @ ... $6.75@8.05 § “ 5 a $ 78.30 
Spring top patent 6.70@7.10 a a “ « 
Spring high gluten a 7.15 @7.25 a a 7.83 @7.98 
Set GD. iseances . 6.70@6.83 “" “7.20 7.387.653 
Spring standard a2 6.60@7.00 6.60@6.73 a @7.10 7.33@7.43 
Spring straight ..... a @ a “ @7.28 
Spring first clear .... 6.00 @ 6.55 ' “a @6.90 6.63@6.71 
Hard winter family pas a 6.45@7.80 6.356@ 8.00 @ 
Hard winter short 6.40 @ 6.60 a 6.17@6.22 v6.55 7.11@7.19 
Hard winter standard @ a 6.07@ 6.12 16.40 7,017.64 
Hard winter first clear # 5.50 .@ 4.95 056.35 @5.65 W734 
Soft winter family . @8.15 a a a « 
Soft winter short patent 7.08@ 7.35 “ “ “ 7.86@ 7,89 
Soft winter standard . 6.25@6.62 “ a a 7.16@7.24 
Soft winter straight “a a “a U5.80 6.81@6.10 
Soft winter first clear 5.50@5.81 u “" " 5.26@5.50 
Rye flour, white a 41.60@4.65 a“ @5.38 6.60@56.70 
mre Geet, Ga sive cians a 3.85@3.90 a “ 4.75 @4.95 
Granular, blend, bulk “a u“ “ "74.63 a 
New York Phila Roston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family ........ $...@8.40 § a $ @8.42 87.8608.90 § « 
Spring high gluten T.87@7.97 7.90@8.00 7.89@7.99 7.79@7.91 7.55@7.80 
Spring short ...... @ ... T7.46@7.665 7.44@7.64 7.2390@7.48 7.1007.26 
Spring standard 7.32@7.42 7.40@7,.560 7.34@7.44 7.29@7.38 6.97@7.20 
Spring first clear 6.70@7,.00 6.90@7.00 6.467@6.97 6.58@6.91 6.20@6.90 
Hard winter short 6.99@7.11 6.90@7.00 T.OL@T11 GCRI@ERG 6.50@6.70 
Hard winter standard 6.89@7.01 6.80@6.90 6.81@6.91 6.6606.74 6.35@6.50 
Hard winter first clear a @ @.. “a 5.26@6.06 
Soft winter short patent ose @ on a au “ 6.75.6.05 
Soft winter straight . 5.50@5.80 a 5.62@5.97 a“ 5.40@5.66 
Soft winter first clear Tri a a 5.70 @6.05 
Rye flour, white 6.30@5.45 6.45 @56.55 a 5.350 5.46 a 
Rye flour, dark .. a a “a 4.63@4.71 “ 
Granular blend, bulk 8.97@9.02 a “ “8.37 " 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipes 

Family patent . $ @8.10 Spring top patent $11.00@11.50 $11,00@11.60 
Bluestem @7.22 Bakers 8.500 9.00 9.65@ 995 
Rakery grades a@7.49 Winter exportat @ 3.46 TT 
Pastry @6.45 

*100-1b, papers, t100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s, Montreal-Halifax, **For delivery between 
Fort William and Britiish Columbia boundary 


tBRakery wheat flour in 100-1b. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





louc 


ira 


Standard midds 
Flour 
Red dog 


Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are 


1 lots, prompt delivery, ton, 


Chicago 
$45.00@ 45.50 
48.00@ 48,50 
55.00@57.00 
59.004 60.00 


Minneapolis 
$44.00@44 
4.00@44 
50.560@61 
63.00@654 


n 50 
50 
00 
00 


midds. 


Kansas City St. Louls 


Bran . $41.50@ 42.00 §46.50@47.00 
Shorts . 46.00 @ 46.50 51.00@51.50 
Mill run a 


Bran 
$48.00@50.00 
410.004 45.00 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


packed in 100-Ib 


sacks 


f 


Buffalo 
$16.50@47.50 
47.00 @48.25 
58.500 59.50 
54.50@ 60.00 


$50.00@ 5 


we 


wrth 
1.00 


54.00 @556.00 


a 


Shorts 
$52.00 @54.00 
43.004 48,00 


Philadelphia 

$ “54.50 
“565.50 
a“ 
@wéi.oo 


New Orleans 


$52.00@52.50 


56.00G@ 
it 


57.00 


based on car 


at indicated points 


Boston 
$55.000556,50 
66.00057.00 
a 
“ 


Seattle 


$ “ 
7 
w45.00 


Middlings 
$58.00 @60,00 


19.00% 


53.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov 
Nov 
Nov 


Nov 
Nov 
Nov 


Nov 
Nov. 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel 











WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis ————  Chicago——————.._ ---- Kansas City-—. Minneapolis 
Dec May Dee, Mar May July Dec Mar May Dec Mar 
hard hard hard 
1 210% 13% 232% 227% 327 S41 
2 CTION TAY 
4 200% 232% 232 226% 336 139 
4 212 233% 233% 227% 4335 aa9 
5 210% 32% 232% L27% 334 338 
eames — —OATS ——— 
Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
lec Mar. Dec Mar Dec May Dec May lec Mar Dee May 
Bs 156% 160% 136 138% 124% 128% 135% 82% 83% 74% 74% 
2 ELECTION DAY 
3 156% 160% 136 139% 126% 130% 135% 82% Ra% 16 16% 
4 158% 162% 135% 138% 125 129 134% B2% aa% 75% 77 
5 57% 161% 129% 132% 122 126% 130% B2% a3% 75% 77 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.8. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Oct. 30, and the corresponding date of a your ago 








7 ~Wheat— Corn P Oats 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 
Baltimore 5,980 6,491 2,333 1,629 3 
Boston 961 70 35 
Buffalo 22,431 17,392 116 696 2.487 4,675 
Afloat 8,863 1,358 
Chicago. 12,760 18,414 6,795 6,390 3,757 4,299 
Afloat 2,119 70 
Duluth ° 34,949 38,479 29 #1,046 3,995 1,035 
Afloat ss 2,335 
Enid wee . 63,436 42,226 10 
Ft. Worth : 2 17,677 211 75 401 332 
Galveston 4,025 
Hutchinson 23,088 
Indianapolis 3,764 1,122 1,368 310 265 
Kansas City 37,609 1,671 978 378 164 
Milwaukee 3,085 596 R41 396 
Minneapolis 23,950 326 2,748 6.9560 6.763 
New Orleans &73 57 16% 2 12 
New York 1,126 213 37 38 
Afloat 17,050 
Omaha 18,627 1,682 2,165 2,273 
Peorla ° oe 802 158 205 139 
Vhiladeiphia 3,182 644 2 2 
Sioux City 1,642 O15 622 412 
4t. Joseph 6,078 KOS 482 147 
st. Louis 5,773 aie 69% 548 
Wichita 17,459 
Lakes 631 267 
CaMGlS cpcsccesvsecees 
Totale ....66+s +++ 394,834 310,829 17,850 19,737 23,314 20,740 


P Rye— 

1954 1963 

167 4 

874 204 
661 

7.299 4,203 
1,024 

“Oo GAG 

13 13 

20 

145 146 

1,076 503 

$ zk 

10 

27 ao 

11,901 6,809 


-~Barley 

1954 1962 

“9 129 

£00 128 
699 

571 720 

3,483 1,761 

39 4 

19% 2 

O87 1,86 

4.978 3,962 

s 74 

59 

9 

‘ 13 

a1 48 
419 
107 

10,844 8,991 
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MILWAUKEE GOLFERS—The annual tournament and final meeting of 
the Milwaukee Retail Bakers Golf Club at Lincoln Hills, Milwaukee, re- 
sulted in Don Dorsan, Liberty Bakery, winning the Max Shimon trophy. 


Lew 


Yarne, Yarne Bakery, was runner-up, Several of the contestants are 


shown in the illustration above, left to right, kneeling: Harold Dohmeyer, 
Dohmeyer’s Bakery; Fred Willer, Willer’s Bakery; Nick Schmidt, Federal 
Bakery, and Gus Boehm, retired. In the upper row are Fred Kuhagen, Liberty 
Bakery; Clyde Buckles, Hobart Mfg. Co.; C. G. Swanson, General! Mills, Inc.; 
Mr. Yarne; Ted Sabanski, Liberty Bakery, president of the golfers club; Mr. 
Dorsan; B. J. Jedrzcjewski, Milwaukee Police Dept., and Bernard Ronyak, 


King Midas Flour Mills, secretary. 





this was being offered to sterling ac- 
counts only. 

The domestic picture remains un- 
changed. The large bakers, idled for 
a long period in the recent strike- 
lockout, are making strenuous efforts 
to recapture some of the business lost 
to the smaller shops during the strike 
but are finding considerable difficulty 
in getting back customers. 
are unchanged. For hard 
wheat grinds, cash car quotations: 
First patents, $11.10 in jutes and 
$11.20 in 98 cottons; bakers’ patents 
$10.05 in paper bags and $10.15 in 
cottons, western pastry to the trade, 
$13.90 and western cake flour, $14.25. 

Winnipeg: While domestic trade in 
flour was moderately good, the vol- 
ume combined with export business 
was not sufficient to keep mills in 
western Canada operating to capac- 
ity. Export flour business worked for 
the week ended Nov. 4 amounted to 
182,000 bbl, compared with 143,000 
bbl. the previous week, The increase 
was in Class 2 sales and it was sug- 
gested that the U.K. was the best 
buyer, although most of the total 
flour business was in small lots to a 
number of destinations. International 
Wheat Agreement flour sales amount- 
ed to 38,000 bbl. Prices remained 
steady. Quotations, Nov. 6: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11@11.60; second patents 
$10.500@11.20; second patents to bak- 
ers $9.65@9.95, all prices cash car- 


lots 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices were slightly 
higher in the week ending Nov. 8, 
but some indications of a weakening 
were seen as demand was quiet fol- 
lowing the week end, Mill production 
held up well, Quotations Nov. 8: 
Bran $44@4450, standard midds. 
$4444.50, flour midds, $50.50@51, 
red dog $53@54. 

Kansas City: After making the best 
advance of the season last week, 
millfeed values eased over the week 
end at Kansas City. By Nov. 8 the 


Prices 


market for both bran and shorts re- 
mained $1 ton over a week previous 
Demand was fair to good, and offer 
ings were improved after some tight- 
ness during much of last week. Quo- 
tations Nov. 8: Bran $41.50@42, 
shorts $46046.50, sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was brisk last week with mills un- 
able to keep up. Jobbers primarily 
took all available with a few mixers 
in the market. Quotations, Nov. 5, 
basis Kansas City: bran $42@42.75, 
shorts $46.50 47 


Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
for nearby, continued strong last 
week. Offerings were insufficient 


Quotations, basis Kansas City, Nov. 
5: bran $42.25@42.75, shorts $46.50@ 
47. Bran advanced $1.75 ton and 
shorts $1.50 ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Oklahoma City: The demand for 
feeds was fair with prices advancing 
$1.75 on bran and $1.50 on shorts 
Quotations, straight cars: bran $44.75 
@45.75, millrun $46.88 @47.88, shorts 
$49@50. Mixed or pool cars were $1 
higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, Nov. 5 
were: bran $50@51, gray shorts $54 
@55 delivered Texas common points, 
about $4 higher on bran and $2 up on 
shorts compared to a week previous 
due mainly to limited supplies as the 
demand was only fair. 

Salina: The demand was good with 
bran $3 ton higher and shorts $3 ton 
higher. Supplies were scarce. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$43.50@44, gray shorts $47.50@48. 

Chicago: Millfeeds were strong for 
the most part in the central states 
during week ending Nov. 8, although 
bran failed to show any increase over 
the previous close by week’s end. 
Other types of millfeeds, however, 
showed gains of 50¢ to $2. Most of 
the buoyancy apparently stemmed 
from strength in futures quotations, 
as sales reportedly were slow. Some 
of the zest for more gains seemed to 
be fading as the week closed. Quo- 
tations Nov. 8: Bran $45@45.50, 


standard midds. $48@48.50, flour 


midds. $55@57, red dog $59@60. 

St. Louis: Bran was quite scarce. 
Shorts were more available and de- 
mand for both were not as keen as 
earlier in the week. Quotations Nov. 


5: Bran $46.50@47 ton, and shorts 
$51@51.50 ton. 
Buffalo: There was fairly good 


sales of millfeed early in the week 
but demand decreased as the week 
progressed, Trading was heaviest in 
bran as demand for dairy feeds has 
begun to pick up. Middlings have 
slackened a little because poultry de- 
mand has tapered off. Sales to large 
mixers were fairly good and interest 
from small country mixers is_ in- 
creasing. Bran was up $1.50 ton early 
in the week but it lost 50¢ of its gain 
and closed $1 higher. Midds. were 
unchanged and heavy feeds were 
tight. Buffalo is still below other im- 
portant millfeed centers in prices and 
the market here is stable. Sales to 
the New England area from Buffalo 
were mostly out of the picture last 
week because Canadian mill offerings 
are 50¢@$1 below Buffalo levels. Mill 
running time ranged from six to 
seven days. Quotations Nov. 5: bran 
$46.50 @47.50, standard midds. $474 
48.25, flour midds. $58.50@59.50, and 
red dog $58.50@60. 

Pittsburgh: The demand for mill- 
feeds was slow last week. One mill 
has refused immediate shipments but 
supplies still continue plentiful and 
immediate deliveries remain good at 


the majority of mills. Prices ad- 
vanced but caused no heavy retail 
buying. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


points: Bran $53.30@54.40, standard 


midds. $55.90@56.30, flour midds. 
$60.90@61.90 and red dog $63.90@ 
65.90. 


Boston: The Boston millfeed mar- 
ket exhibited a steady tone last week 
despite a more active demand and a 
tighter supply situation. Bran ad- 
vanced 50¢@$1, while middlings were 
unchanged to 50¢ lower. Buyers were 
slightly more aggressive than in re- 
cent weeks, probably in anticipation 
of weather conditions which would 
end pasturage. Most sales, however, 
continued on a spot basis with lots 
generally being quite limited in vol- 
ume. Quotations Nov. 6: standard 
bran $55@55.50 and middlings $56 
@57. 

Philadelphia: Upward tendencies 
prevailed on the millfeed market to 
the discouragement of those who 
postponed the acquisition of supplies 
in the hope of later purchases at 
lower cost. The stronger undertone 
was attributed to an increased call 
of offal at a time when the mill grind 
is light. The Nov. 6 quotation list 
shows bran up $3 from the previous 
week to $54.50, standard midds. $1 
higher at $55.50 and red dog un- 
changed at $64. 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained rather dull and slow dur- 
ing the past week, with the trade 
demand less aggressive than in the 
preceding weeks. Prices advanced 
some with bran gaining $2 and shorts 
$1.50. Prices on offals were slightly 
higher. Offerings were limited and 
mixers and jobbers seemed hesitant 
to follow the rising market. Quota- 
tions Nov. 5: bran $52@52.50 and 
shorts $56@57. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
firmer, principally on the basis of 
a better demand from California buy- 
ers. As a result, local markets were 
up $1 per ton during the week, with 
most sellers reporting that they were 
well sold up for the next 30 days. 
Local buyers were well supplied, but 
sellers were firm in their ideas. The 
market was steady to firm at $45 
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per ton 
points. 

Portland: Millrun $43@44, midds. 
$48@49 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 
during the past week with the sup- 
ply exceeding demand. Plants are op- 
erating to capacity seven days per 
week, 24 hours per day, and are 
booked through November. Quota- 
tions: (off $1): red bran and millrun 
$43, midds. $48. To Denver: red bran 
and millrun $50, midds. $55. To Cali- 
fornia: red bran and millrun $50.50, 
midds. $55.50 f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


delivered, common transit 


Toronto - Montreal: The market 
firmed, particularly in bran. Supplies 


were fair and export interest was 
slight. Quotations, Nov. 6: Bran $48 


@50, shorts $52@54, midds. $58@60, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds has 
increased with buyers in eastern Can- 
ada making larger purchases from 
western mills. Sales in the prairie 
provinces remain light, but British 
Columbia buyers continue to take a 
steady supply from Alberta mills. 
Prices have firmed slightly. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 6: Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$40@45, shorts $43@48, middlings 
$49@53, all prices cash carloats. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses were quoted at $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Prices on the domestic 
market remained unchanged last 
week although there were rumors of 
a price advance by prairie and local 
mills. No export business to the U.S 
was in sight since American ideas are 
considerably below Canadian. Cash 
car quotations: Bran $45 80046; 
shorts $49@50.80, and middlings $56 
@57.80 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices dropped 10¢ 
sack last week and were due for 
further reductions this week as rye 
grain slipped. Buyers showed a little 
interest, though, apparently waiting 
for indications that a low point had 
been reached. Quotations Nov. 5: 
Pure white rye $4.60@4.65, medium 
rye $4.40@4.45, dark rye $3.85@3.90. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices dipped 
moderately near the end of the week 
ending Nov. 6 in the central states, 
indicating to some observers that 
some bookings might be expected in 
the week ahead. Sales for last week 
were slow. Quotations Nov. 6: White 
patent rye $4.990@4.97, medium $4.70 
@4.77, dark $3.85@ 4.22. 

Portland: Quotations Nov. 5: white 


patent were $6.75 and pure dark 
rye $6. 
Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 


ket gave no indication last week of 
breaking out of the narrow course 
it has followed in recent weeks and 
dealings continued on a reduced scale 
Bakers were said to be postponing 
placements in the hope that later 
purchases may be accomplished at a 
saving from current levels. The Nov. 
6 quotation on rye white of $5.45@ 
5.55 was unchanged from the previ- 
ous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour again moved 
in small hand-to-mouth purchases by 
those in urgent need of replenishing 
already small stocks. Price resist- 
ance is firm and directions are good 
Quotations Nov. 5, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: pure white rye flour No. 1 
$5.35 @5.46, medium $5.05@5.26, dark 
$4.63@4.71, blended $6.59@6.69, and 
rye meal $4.70@ 4.96. 


Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were spotty. Some 
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Robert E. Francis 


PRESIDENT — Robert E. Francis, 
©. Y. Wagner & Co., Inc., Bellefonte, 
Pa., is the new president of the Penn- 
sylvania Millers & Feed Dealers 
Assn. The group held its 76th annual 
convention in York, Pa., with about 
$75 persons in attendance. Retiring 
president is Paul M. Grubb, Grubb & 
Breneman, Elizabethtown, Pa. 





consumers had to enter the market 
to replenish their supplies. Quota- 
tions Nov. 5: white rye $5.50@5.70, 
medium rye $5.30@5.50, dark rye 
$4.75 @4.95. 

New York: Rye flour movement 
was lagging last week despite a 10¢ 
decline in prices at the end of the 
week. Price levels were considered 
still too high by many buyers and 
no general improvement in bookings 
is expected unless sizable declines oc- 
cur. Pure white patents quoted Nov. 
5 $5.30@5.45. 

St. Louis: Rye demand was good 
and supplies ample. Sales and ship- 
ping directions were good. Quotations 
Nov. 5: pure white $5.38, medium 
$5.18, dark $4.63 and rye meal $4.88. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
regaining its usual winter tempo and 
in some areas business was brisk. 
Quotations Nov. 6: rolled oats in 80 
lb. cottons $5.70, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
cottons $6.90, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: While oats prices have 
fcllowed an irregular course, high 
grade milling oats are scarce and in 
strong demand. This has reflected in 
an upward trend in prices for rolled 
oats and oatmeal although actual 
sales in the domestic and export mar- 
kets for these oats products show no 
significant increase. Quotations Nov. 
6: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.50 
@5.70; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.45 
06.55, all prices cash carlots 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Alfred J. Fava, executive secretary 
of the operating committee, bakery 
division, American Machine and 
Foundry Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Food Equipment Manufacturers for 
the third successive year. 


The second golden anniversary to 
be celebrated in the Fleischmann Di- 
vision of Standard Brands, Inc., this 
year occurred recently when Martin 
Sice, Philadelphia branch, joined John 
Varnhorn, Baltimore branch, in this 
“select circle.” 


Glenn R. Harmon, manager of plant 
training for General Mills, Inc., has 
been named to lead a conference on 
industrial training, Nov. 8-20 at the 
Bana School of Fine Arts, Alberta, 
Canada. The conference offers inten- 
sive discussion periods whose duties 
involve supervision or training of in- 
dustrial employees. Mr. Harmon has 
been with General Mills since 1943, 
when he joined the firm as director 
of training for the mechanical di- 
vision. 

S 

Henry L. Sumpter, general sales 
manager, Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Wichita, is on an extended trade 
trip in eastern states. 


Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve has 
been appointed a director of Henry 
Simon (Holdings) Ltd., parent com- 
pany of Henry Simon, Ltd., the mill- 
ing engineering firm of Stockport, 
England, and of other companies in 
the group. 

a 


Friends of Frank E. Glover, veteran 
cash grain commission man, present- 
ed him with a basket of flowers on 


ene 


Terry F. Yarger 


RETIRES—tThe resignation and re- 
tirement of Terry F. Yarger as vice 
president was announced by C. B. 
MacLeod, president and general man- 
ager of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn. Mr. Yarger, who has 
been associated with Hubbard Milling 
Co. since 1945, will remain a mem- 
ber of the board of directors and be 
available for special assignment. Mr. 
and Mrs. Yarger plan to spend the 
winter in California. 








William Slvan 
AOM DISTRICT CHAIRMAN— 


William Sloan, milling superinten- 
dent for Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Spokane, Wash., is the new 
chairman of District No. 9 of the 
Association of Operative Millers. He 
was elected to the post at the dis- 
trict’s recent annual convention in 


Spokane, 





the trading floor of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Nov. 4 in honor of his 82nd 
birthday. In addition to being among 
the members of the exchange who 
have passed their 80th birthday, Mr. 
Glover also holds a membership in 
the unofficial half-century club by 
having been a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade since 1895. 


Frank Coughlin has been admitted 
as a general partner in the Chicago 
securities firm of Rodman & Ren- 
shaw, T. Clifford Rodman has an- 
nounced. Mr. Coughlin has been ac- 
tive for 30 years as a broker and in 
the gathering and dissemination of 
facts pertaining to flour, grains, feeds, 
fertilizer and soybeans. 


S. R. Strisik, New York flour brok- 
er, spent last week visiting mills in 
Minneapolis. Mr. Strisik traveled by 
plane, leaving New York on Oct. 31 
and returning Nov. 5 


>. 
* 

W. L. Rainey, vice president and 
technical director, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis, was a 
business visitor in Kansas City last 
week. 


Charles C, Reynolds, general man- 
ager, Acme Flour Mills, Co., Okla- 
homa City, spent a fortnight in the 
Texas coastal and other cities re- 
cently 


C, B, Anderson, director of sales, 
and B. F. Reinking, comptroller, feed 
division of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, called at the Kansas City 
headquarters of the company last 


week. Because of a prolonged strike 
in the building industries at Kansas 
City, General Mills will not be able 
to move into their new Kansas City 
headquarters on the Country 
Plaza until after Jan. 1. 


Club 
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Widow of J. V. Rank 


Dies in London 


LONDON Mrs. Patricia Rank, 
widow of the late J. V. Rank, who 
was chairman of Ranks, Ltd., the 
major British milling group, was 
found dead in her apartment in 
Chelsea, London, Nov. 1. A janitor 
who noticed that newspapers and 
milk had not been picked up entered 
the apartment and found Mrs. Rank 
slumped across a desk, An inquest, 
held Nov. 4, returned a verdict that 
Mrs. Rank took an overdose of sleep- 
ing tablets. 

Mrs. Rank was the second wife of 
Mr. Rank who died in 1952. He was 
the elder brother of J. Arthur Rank, 
present chairman of the milling com- 
pany and head of extensive film and 
theatre interests in the U.K. and 
other countries. 


DEATHS 


William Leonidas Matthews, 83, 
veteran Oklahoma grain broker, died 
Nov. 4 following a lengthy illness. 
Mr. Matthews moved to Oklahoma 
City from Galveston, Texas in 1920, 











John W. Cain, 66, vice president 
and general manager of southwestern 
operations for the International Mill- 
ing Co. at Kansas City died Nov, 2. 
- i details will be found on page 

1. 


James D. Veron, sales manager of 
the dried yeasts and derivatives de- 
partment, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., died 
Oct. 31 in St. Louis. Mr. Veron, who 
was 58 years, joined Anheuser-Busch 
on May 1, 1928. 


Raymond B. Christy, 60, manager 
of the Buffalo, N.Y., office of Lamson 
Bros. & Co., died Nov. 3. He had 
been associated with the Lamson 
company for 17 years. Mr. Christy 
formerly was the Buffalo correspond- 
ent for The Northwestern Miller. 
Surviving are his widow, a daughter, 
son, two brothers and a sister. 


Axel W. Hansen, manager of the 
grain division of Isbrandtsen Co., 
Inc., 26 Broadway Ave., New York, 
died recently in New York at the 
age of 69. A member of the New 
York Produce Exchange since 1917, 
he had served as a vice president, 
and on June 10 he completed a one- 
year term as president. He was on 
the board of managers for 29 years 
and had been chairman of several of 
the exchange’s important committees, 
notably the grain futures committee. 
Before assuming his position with the 
Isbrandtsen Co. in 1943, Mr. Hansen 
had been head of the Hansen Grain 
Co., 2 Broadway Ave., for some years 


Charles 8, Michaels, retired grain 
news reporter for the Chicago Trib- 
une, died recently of injuries suffered 
in an automobile accident in South 
Dakota. He was 67 years old. He had 
covered the Chicago Board of Trade 
news for 45 years. 
TS 

HERMAN STEEN HONORED 

CHICAGO — The staffs of the 
Millers National Federation and 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, hon- 
ored Herman Steen, vice president, 
Millers National Federation, Oct. 15 
on the 25th anniversary of his joining 
the Millers National Federation staff. 
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GOOD BOOKS 
ABOUT MILLING 





Business without Boundary 


THE STORY OF GENERAL MILLS 


By JAMES GRAY. The absorbing story of how General Mills 
developed from a local flour mill to a diversified nationwide 


manufacturer. 





The book traces the growth of distribution 
methods which provided the company with worldwide markets; 
tells of early successes and innovations in advertising and 
promotion; chronicles the evolution of Betty Crocker’s fame; 
goes over the background and history of the companies which 
merged to form General Mills. 

With 32 pages of illustrations. $4.75 


Flour for Man’s Bread 


A HISTORY OF MILLING 


By JOHN STORCK and WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE. A 
fascinating history of milling from earliest times to the 


present; 


from the mortar and pestle to the most intricate 


automatic machinery. With hundreds of wonderfully detailed 


drawings 
scribed. 





which illustrate the processes and devices de- 


$7.50 


At your bookstore, or from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


a 





el 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WuitE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the — 
wheat district of central 

ene, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








SINCE 1925 





Fifty Attend Meeting 
Of AOM District 12 


OGDEN, UTAH The importance 
of improving milling wheat was 
stressed here at the fifth annual con- 
vention of Intermountain District No. 
12 of the Association of Operative 
Millers Oct. 16. Fifty delegates were 
on hand from throughout Utah and 
Idaho. 

R. W. Woodward, agronomist for 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
said experiment stations throughout 
the nation are continually trying to 
improve varieties. ‘‘We are constant- 
ly attempting to develop wheat that 
is disease-resistant, has stiff straw, 
winter hardiness, non-shattering and 
better yield. For several years we 
have been doing this and it has paid 
off.” 

Mr. Woodward said the program 
has increased production of wheat in 
the state to the extent of from $1 
to $1% million per year, while the 
over-all cost of developing has 
amounted to less than $150,000, “‘Re- 
turns show this has been one of the 
greatest investments the government 
has made.” 

The agronomist, stationed at Lo- 
gan, Utah, said that at either this 
fall or next season, the station is go- 
ing to release one new variety of 
wheat and one of barley, both of 
which are expected to have better 
characteristics than anything pro- 
duced locally in the past. 

Other speakers included Dr. Ethlyn 
Greaves, dean of the School of Home 
Economics, Utah State Agricultural 
College; J. A. Hawkesworth, district 
manager of Graton & Knight Co., 
San Francisco; J. A. Webb, superin- 
tendent of General Mills, Inc., Ogden, 
and Henry Johnson, manager of 
Globe Mills, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Ogden. 

The event concluded with a cock- 
tail hour and banquet. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LirE—— 


Toledo Feed Club Names 
R. J. Forrester President 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Robert J. For- 
rester, Forrester Grain Co., was 
elected president of the Toledo Feed 
Club at the annual meeting here. 
Donald Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
was named vice president, and Roy 
Ploeger, Chase Bag Co., secretary- 
treasurer, 

Directors are John Lauber, Kasco 
Mills, Inc.; Richard Ayers, Chase 
Bag Co.; Thomas Irish, Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc.; Sam Rice, Jr., 
Rice Grain Co.; F. M. Alexander, 
General Mills, Inc., and Andrew 
Anderson, St. Regis Paper Co. 





November 9, 1954 


Hearing Set on Coarse 
Grain Freight Rates 


CHICAGO—A joint public hearing 
will take place Nov. 10 in the offices 
of the Western Trunk Lines, Union 
Station, Chicago, on WTL Application 
21-3412, which proposes reductions 
in rates on coarse grains from a 
large portion of the producing terri- 
tory north of Kansas City to the 
four Southwestern states. 


This application has been slowly 
processed by the railroads through 
the WTL standing rate committee, a 
committe of origin lines for study 
and report and has been considered at 
a joint meeting of the Western Trunk 
Lines FTM committee and the South- 
western Lines general traffic commit- 
tee. 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. C loud, Minnesota 














‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the , 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 





WICHITA, KANSAS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
S eowuors le JONATHAN HALE & SON 8, ta 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINES 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT "FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 














SERVICE COMPANY 


605 Fourth Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 
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General Mills, Inc., 
Develops “Instant” 
Cake Frosting Mix 


MINNEAPOLIS The “Betty 
Crocker Instant Frosting Mix,” man- 
ufactured in a pre-cooked sugar pro- 


cess, has been introduced by General 
Mills in six West Coast states—Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Nevada and Arizona. 

The flavors are chocolate fudge, 
chocolate malt and peanut creme. 


In addition to frosting, the mix will 
make chocolate fudge and chocolate 


malt, Each particle of the pre-cooked 
sugar mix has a coating of syrup. 
The 15-0z. package, designed to 


form an attractive combination with 
the line’s cake mixes on the dealers’ 
shelves, emphasizes the frosting is 
“instant.” 

Advertising will stress the ease of 
preparation, high certainty of suc- 
cess, home-cooked flavor and creamy 
texture of the product. 


BREA S THE STAFF F e 


To Head Committee 


CHICAGO Schuyler F. Otteson, 
professor of business at Indiana Uni- 
versity, has been named chairman of 
the Chicago Board of Trade’s Educa- 
tional Advisory Committee for the 
1954-55 school year. it was announced 
recently by Robert C. Liebenow, 
board secretary. Mr. Otteson suc- 
ceeds Dale E. Butz, extension econo- 
mist at Michigan State College, As 
chairman of the committee, he will 
assist with plans for the annual col- 
lege educators’ symposium sponsored 
by the exchange and will help ad- 
minister the Uhlmann awards con- 


test. He has served as a member of 
the committee for the past two 
years. Other members of the com- 


mittee are L. F. Stice, University of 
Illinois; Robert J. Holloway, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Richard F. Phil- 
lips, Iowa State College; L. E. Fol- 
som, Ohio State University, and J. 
Wendell McKinsey, University of 


Missouri. 


for the same kind 


of merchandising 


skill and QUALITY 
packages ond print 
ing in MULTIWALL 
PAPER bags that 
make Percy Kent 
famous in cottons! 


&) PERCY MENT 
/\ Me LIE Te LLL 
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DONUT DEVICE—Point of sale de- 
vices that put real life into the pic- 
ture for bakers by directing con- 
sumer attention to his products are 
currently in distribution from Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. This Doughnut sale 
builder is typical of the company’s 
current program to stimulate bakery 
sales and help the baker sell the 
consumer. Electric cell motion adds 
interest to the attractive window or 
display case piece. 





Rat, Mouse Control 
Meetings Scheduled 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A series 
of training schools to implement the 
drive in Kansas to control the rat 
and mouse menace are being held at 
Beloit, Nov. 8; Colby, Nov. 22; Gar- 
den City, Nov. 23; Dodge City, Nov. 
24; Topeka, Nov. 29; and Iola, Nov. 
30. Announcement of the schools as 
training centers for county agents, 
representatives of grain storage fa- 
cilities and the public in general has 
been made by George C. Halazon, 
predator and rodent control specialist 
of the Kansas State College Extension 
Service, Manhattan, Kansas. 

At these educational schools, the 
Kansas State Board of Health, To- 
peka, will be represented by Richard 
Lyness, sanitarian, who will consider 
the human health implications in rat 
and mouse control. A regional repre- 
sentative of the Kansas chapter of 
the National Pest Control Organiza- 
tion will review the place of pro- 
fessional pest control operators. Dis- 
eases of livestock spread by rats and 
mice will be discussed by the Kansas 
State College extension veterinarian, 
Doctor Melvin W. Osburn. 


Plans will be considered to set up 
rat and mouse contro] demonstrations 
in each county in the state, 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 





Westcentral Grain Has 


Record Margin for Year 


OMAHA ~— Aksel W. Nielsen, gener- 
al manager of the Westcentral Co- 
operative Grain Co., announced to the 
delegates at the annual meeting here 
Oct. 18 that the company had its 
largest per bushel return in history 
last year. 

Mr. Nielsen said that for the year 
ended May 31, 1954, the net margin 
was 3.75¢ per bushel. This, he said, 
was $75 per carload for every car 
shipped to the terminals. 

The volume was 12 million bushels 
of grain for the year, he added. 


He warned the delegates of the 


possibility of seizures of grain by the , 


Pure Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. Mr. Nielson urged farmers and 


local elevators to do everything pos- 
sible to handle grain in such a way 
as not to bring about seizure action. 

Roy F. Hendrickson, executive sec- 
retary of the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives, spoke on “The 
Department of Agriculture, Govern- 
mental Policy and Farming.” 

All officers were reelected. They 
are: Dr. J. M. McNally, Bellwood, 
Neb., president; Albert Schroeder, 
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OKLAHOMA STORAGE 
AT PEAK 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Oklahoma's 
permanent commercial elevators now 
have a capacity of 133 million bush- 
els, the highest it has ever been. A 
report from the Federal-State Crop 
Reporting Service showed the break- 
down as 631 interior mills, elevators 
and warehouses with a total capacity 
of 62 million bushels; six terminal 
elevators with a 61 million bushel 
capacity, and 17 merchant flour mills 
with a 10 million bushel capacity. On 
Oct, 1 Oklahoma was storing an all- 
time record of 123,994,000 bu. 





Venango, Neb., vice president; Aksel 
W. Nielsen, Omaha, vice president 
and general manager; L. H. Baer, 
Omaha, treasurer; Walter Peterson, 
Chappell, Neb., secretary; John Eid- 
am, Omaha, general counsel. 

Frank Byers of Sloan, Iowa, is a 


new director. Directors reelected: 
Harold Stientjes, Marcus, Iowa; 
M. W. Mayer, Dalton, Neb., and 


George Carlson, Sutton, Neb. 
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FARM PRICES 


(Continued from page 11) 





were slight increases in average 
prices of wheat, oats and barley. 
Parity prices were off slightly. 

Further slight dips were shown in 
average prices for eggs, chickens and 
turkeys. 

Following are Oct. 15 parity prices, 
with comparisons: 


Oct. 16, Sept. 16, Oct. 15, 
54 





19 1954 1963 

Wheat, bu. $2.47 $2.48 $2.44 
Core, BU. wsieeVersee 1.7 1,80 1.77 
Butterfat, Ib, .739 «742 737 
Milk, ewt, 4.69 4.70 4.64 
Iiariey, bu. 1,36 1,36 1,35 
Cottonseed, ton . 71.10 71.40 71.60 
Flaxseed, bu. ...... 4.46 4.48 4.47 
Oats, bu sentdhbeves eee #71 876 
ROG, OUs sicciovvins 1.69 1,69 1,67 
Sorghum grain, cwt, 2.64 2.66 2.67 
Soybeans, bu. ...... 2.79 2.80 2.75 
Kteef cattle, cwt. 20.90 21.00 20.80 
Calves, cewt 23,10 23.20 23.20 
Chickens, live, Ib 296 297 304 
es. GEG: »ovionved 463 466 474 
Hoge, Cwt. scrsisces 20,50 20.60 20.00 
Lamba, cwt. .......233.80 22.80 22.60 
Bheep, CW. wicceees 10.20 10,20 10.40 
Turkeys, live, Ib .. .374 376 378 
Following are Oct. 15 average 


prices received by farmers, with com- 
parisons: 


Oct. 16, Sept. 16, Oct, 15, 


1964 1954 1953 
Wheat, bu. ........$2.08 $2.07 $1.94 
Rye, bu coreees Bee 1,26 1,15 
Corn, bu 1.45 1.53 1.34 
Gute, DE .ccvstesaev 731 -T11 -727 
Bastey, BUi csvcrcsee 1.08 1.05 1.12 
Sorghum grain, ewt, 2.14 2.16 2.19 
Hay, baled, ton ...,.22.30 22.00 21.20 
Cottonseed, ton 60.20 61.60 62.40 
Soybeans, bu. ,....- 2.54 2.51 2.41 
Flaxseed, bu. ...... 3.05 3.04 3.61 
Hogs, cwt. ...+ea0. 18.40 19.70 21,30 
Reef cattle, cwt, 15.80 16.10 14.60 
Calves, cwt. ...sees 16,00 15.80 13.80 
Lambs, cwt. .....6+ 17,60 17.80 16.60 
Hutterfat, in 
cream, ib, . ia ain 668 657 
Milk, wholesale, cwt. 4.33 4.12 4.61 
Chickens, live, Ib... .176 192 -234 
Turkeys, live, Ib ... .271 276 .333 
Keen, doz. . ; + aa 338 632 
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Large Attendance 
Expected at Grain 
Sanitation Meeting 


KANSAS CITY—A large attend- 
ance is expected at the National 
Grain Sanitation Conference, to be 
held Nov. 14-16 at the Aladdin Hotel 
in Kansas City. The conference will 
be sponsored by the Association of 
Operative Millers and the Millers 
Wational Federation. 

The program will put emphasis on 
“know - how” relative to the best 
methods of providing top sanitation 
conditions for grain and grain prod- 
ucts on farms, in country and termi- 
nal elevators and flour mill storage, 
according to AOM officials. The con- 
ference is designed to provide infor- 
mation on the latest techniques to 
control grain sanitation problems. 

Sunday, Nov. 14, will be devoted 
primarily to registration and infor- 
mal conferences, and the speaking 
program will take place Monday and 
‘Tuesday, Nov. 15-16. 

Speakers, covering various aspects 
of grain sanitation, will include in- 
dustry, government and college rep- 
resentatives. 

George Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, chairman of the 
AOM sanitation committee, is gener- 
al chairman of the conference and 
will preside at the opening session. 

Persons attending the conference 
will include men from milling and 
grain companies, extension entomol- 
gists, fumigators and others. 

The MNF explained that millers 
interested in the conference should 
send the men who supervise or do 
the sanitation work in mills and ele- 
vators, 





The MARK 


of an 
ACCEPTED 
APPRAISAL 


—but this 

is not a 
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Each PATCHIN Appraisal is made 
for the individual plant with 
personal care and detail 


“If It's Worth Insuring It’s Worth Appraising” 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
4005 Vernon Ave. 
Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Oct. Nov. 
29, 5, 
r—1951—.. 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc... 39% 26 36% 37% 
Allis-Chalmers . 1W% 45% 68% 1% 
Pee. Gee... 1 eS asco BED 
Am, Cyanamid .... 53% 43 45% 47 
De apes coscecs 110% 105% 107 108% 
A-D-M Ce. ....... 42% 32% .... BW% 
Borden .... 74% %Si%y 66%, 
Cont. Baking Co. 23% 20% 24% 26% 
Pid. $5.50 ...... 00 90% .... 100 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 84 71% 80% &84 
Pee Be kewsee - 183 174% .... 180 
Cream of Wheat 20% 26% 28% 29 
Dow Chemical ... 44% 33% 38% 39% 
Gen, Baking Co. . il 9%, 9% 9% 
Pid. $8 .. -«-+ 148% 135%. .... 136 
Gen, Foods Corp. .. 80% ° 72% 14% 
Gien, Mills, Ine. 10% GY% G8Y% 68% 
Pid. 5% 124% 119 123% 122% 
Merck & Co. ...... 22 17% 18 18 
Pla. SBE ..crcs 106% cone 263 
, f Ferrer 106% 98 105% 105 
Natl. Biseuit Coe... 43% 3% 40 41% 
eee GE svvsvee . 180 17 180 179% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 47% 35 424% 413% 
Procter & Gamble 96% 68 89% 91% 
Quaker Oats Co.... 33% 28 31% 32 
Kalston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pid. .. 99% 90% 06 95% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 344% 20% 31% U% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 37% 28% 36% 37% 
Sterling Drug 4% 36 41% 42% 
Sunshine Bis., Inc. 84 71% #$%+WYw% 81 
United Biscuit 
of America ..... 40 27 27 26% 
Vietor Ch. Works . 35% 26% 30% 31 
Ward Baking Co... 24% 19% 21% 21% 
Pid. $5.50 ...... 104% 100% . 101% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 98 100 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 3%)% Pfd.... 134% 138 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd... 104 105% 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ....... 3% 155 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 102% 103% 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd... 91% 92% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ... 95 96 
United Biscuit of America, 

Sf Parr rrr 103% 105 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 93 95% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 

Oct. Nov. 
29, 5, 
-—1954——, 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp 5 2% 4% 4% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co.... 146% 132 sooo Ee 
Die WE Ssocrs 230 164%, 191 197% 
Hathaway Bak., 
Bs WA” nc ccces 10 Sat. eure 5% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥.... 22% 18 19% 198% 
2 130 awe ee 


OORT 
Wagner Baking Co. 1™™ 5 5 5 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 





of N. Y., $5 Pfd. 107% 107% 
Cs GE n'eco0sewececreve . WR 18 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. . i" x 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
Oct. Oct. 
22, 29, 
r 1954——, 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread, B.. 53 46 52 504%, 
Can, Food Prod, A 7 3% 4% 4% 

Pes be awbeseenes 64 30 34 33 
Catelli Food, B ... 35 20 35 35 
Cons. Bakeries ... 8% 6% “ x 
Federal Grain 23% 19 26 28% 

Pfd. 29% 26 29 29 


Gen. Bakeries .. 1% 5 6% 6% 


Lake of the Woods 44 27% 43 42% 
Dey DeVkeastvece 147 136% 146% 146% 
Maple Leaf Mig... 10 7 9%, 92% 
a RS 89 =: 102 103 
MeCabe Grain, A .. 18 12% #7 16% 
Ogilvie Flour .. 36% 30% 36 35% 
Toronto Elevs. .. 17% 13 16% 17% 
United Grain, A 18% #16 7 17% 
Weston, George . &i 34% 481 48 
Pid. 4%% . io 95% 104 103% 


Closing bid and asked 
not traded: 


prices on stocks 


Bid Asked 


Canada Bread ..... 3.25 3.25 
Canadian Bakeries 11 11% 
Canadian Food Prod. .15 2.10 
Catelli Food, A 22 . 
Inter-City Bakeries 14 20 
Int. Milling, Pfd. RO 88 
McCabe Grain, B 16% 20 
Mid Pacifie Grain 22 23 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. . 165 ee 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 118 

Standard Brands ‘ .. 35% 35% 
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North Dakota Crop 
Improvement Meeting 
Set for Nov. 22-23 


MINOT, N.D.—A statewide crop 
improvement conference in Minot 
Nov. 22-23 is being sponsored by the 
North Dakota Crop Improvement 
Assn. and the North Dakota Seed 
Trade Assn., Joe Cook, Fargo, presi- 
dent of the crop group, has an- 
nounced. The conference is the third 
annual event. 


New wheat varieties, outlook for 
rust resistance and distribution of 
new grain releases are to be dis- 
cussed, 





FARM POLICY 


(Continued from page 9) 





acreage controls which Mr. Benson 
has ordered for the next crops, it is 
not believed that the Democratic ma- 
jorities in both chambers will be able 
to override a presidential veto of 
legislation of this type. 

Certainly Congress will scrutinize 
administrative decisions at the U.S. 
Depariment of Agriculture searching- 
ly and thereby slow down some of the 
pace of the Benson Program, but be- 
yond some righteous oratory from 
Democratic ranks few persons see any 
possibility of a sharp reversal of the 
Benson direction by congressional ac- 
tion on the farm law. 











WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





v v v 
MACHINERY 


WANTED 
ber = A RR AI v 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 








SRR v 
CEREAL CHEMIST—GRADUATE, 2 TO 6 
years’ experience, for evaluating bread 
flour purchases by means of test baker's 
results and for research in bread mak- 
ing. Kindly submit recent photograph and 
detailed account of personal history, 
training, experience and salary expectancy. 
Continental Baking Co., Laboratory, 168- 
23 Douglas Ave., Jamaica 33, N. Y 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
A 


MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machi 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi a hg swing 
hi H.D. pellet m' arter Discs, 

other items. Rolls our Specialty. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 

12 N. E. 28th St., Okiahoma City, Okla. 




















i—200 H.P., G.E. Induction Motor, 2,200 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 300 R.P.M. 
i—75 H.P. Westinghouse Induction Motor, 2,200 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 900 R.P.M., 
Starter equipment with each motor. 


0. L. RANDALL 


P.O. Box 403 


All in good condition. 


Sterling, Kansas 























Getting Your Share 
Of Tax Relief 
Under New Code 


The sweeping new tax code is es- 
timated to have cut $1,363,000,000 
from business and personal taxes this 
fiscal year. Perhaps twice that sum 

ill be saved in future years. These 
ire tne <¢ rvations of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants, 

Is your business getting ready to 
take it egitimate share of this tax 
I el lany of the provisions are 

eady in effect. The operating de- 

ons you are making day by day 

iy determine whethe or not you 

in ( most benefit from the 
new p sions 

Sor t counselir iy be in 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is 
based on material supplied by the 
American Institute of Accountants, 
national professional society of certi- 
fied public accountants. 





rde I mmicks are many. The 

f ind “‘ands’’, and “buts”, pop up 

ill over the place ‘here is consider- 

f nt. Though in general 

th aw is much more liberal 

toward isiness than the old one, 

som vophole have been plugged 

ind s\ isions bear down a lit- 

t harade 

Seven Main Areas 

seve! iin areas can be_ spot- 

} d but ( mbe! every busi- 

wn conditions to con- 

der. N eneral statement should 

i without full study and 


with an expert 


1. Faster Depreciation 

Depre tion write-off i greatly 
speeded. A uch greater portion ol 
of ne (not used) julpment 
ten off in the early part 
life of the set. Under 
1d, for example, double 
{ i previously allowed Can 
in the first year. Ob- 
news to a business 
modernize or expand. 
The d ictions are no greater over 
the ent iseful life, but they are 
much ‘ in those when 
the expenditure is most felt and be- 
fore retu may begin to taper off 

‘ us f ylescence 
\ switcn from one method to 
nother ! ht be advantageous 3e 
that some tches are 
iutomatically permissive and some 
not i that the kind of records 
you keep (or fail to keep) may de- 


it th enefit the law holds out to 


If you have been leasing equipment 
ead ying outright, you may 
t to re-appraise your practice in 
the new laws. And per- 
you want to kK into 
dis} il of used equipment 
2. Immediate Deductions for 
Research and Development 

Research and development costs 
iy m deducted in the year 


they are incurred. You no longer have 
get a patent or give up 
your experiment as a failure before 


deducting ir costs 


8. More Realistic Tax Accounting 


Tax under the new law 


. tine 
iccounting 


has been brought more nearly into 
line with generally accepted account- 
ing principl Income reporting can 
be more realistic. You can deduct 
from current receipts estimates of 


such future 


expenses as refunds and 













Built to take it 


You have to contend with rough handling in shipping 
every day. Union Multiwall Bags have the built-in 
toughness to take constant bouncing and jouncing 
They are made from heavy-duty Kraft we manufacture 
ourselves and are engineered to the exact needs of your 
own production and shipping departments 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
Woolworth Building, New York 7,N Y 



























































rebates, allowances for discounts, the revenue of the current 
claims for damages, etc. You can may be deducted. 
report advance rentals in the years Altogether there will be less differ- 
in which they will be earned and ence betwen taxable income and net 
in which you will have expenses such income as it is figured by accountants 
as maintenance or repairs to deduct for ordinary business purposes 

The estimated expenses can be de- 
ducted if you can make a reasonably 
accurate estimate based on your own 
experience or that of others in similar 
circumstances. Of course only those 
anticipated expenses which apply to 


period 


4. You May Elect Lower 
Corporate Taxes 
Partnerships and proprietorships 
now may, under certain circum- 
stances, elect to report and be taxed 





as corporations. Some businesses will 
want to take advantage of the lower 
corporate rates at certain levels, re- 
membering, however, that once elect- 
ed the practice must be continued 
unless there is a 20% or more change 
in ownership. And remembering, too, 
that though owners may escape an 
immediate high personal tax bracket 
by electing to report as corporations, 
assets kept in the business may later 
be subject to estate tax or income 
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To insure uniformity 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 


Or receive better service 


Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 
@ MUL & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 019 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bidg. 

















Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


tax (as dividends or capital gains). 
It is best to look into all aspects 
before you change. 


5. Ald in Accumulating Earnings 
for Expansion 

Retention of earnings for future 
expansion or modernization is made 
easier by the granting of a $60,000 
accumulation-credit (total for all 
years). Also, if any part of a greater 
accumulation is deemed not for 
“reasonable needs’ of the business, 
the penalty tax is applied only to that 
particular part, not to the entire ac- 
cumulation for the year, as formerly. 

Most important of all, burden of 
proof is now laid upon the Internal 
Revenue Service, not on you. In most 
cases, a business with legitimate 
savings for bonafide purposes of ex- 
pansion or modernization need no 
longer fear the penalty tax. 


6. Some Corporate Tax Payments 
Accelerated 

All is not sheer velvet, however, 
for the corporations. Those with an 
anticipated tax liability of $100,000 
or more must make their tax pay- 
ments earlier in the year. The process 
is to be stepped up gradually over a 
five-year period. A firm which uses 
the calendar year (fiscal year corpor- 
ations will use corresponding dates) 
will pay 5% of its 1955 tax in Sep- 
tember, 1955, 5% in December, 1955, 
and 45% in March and again in June 
of 1956. Each year the September 
and December payments will increase 
and the March and June payments 
will decrease until there will be equal 
instalments of 25% in September 
and December of 1959 and March and 
June of 1960. 

Corporations with less than $100,- 
000 of anticipated tax liability will 
continue to pay 50% of their tax in 
March and 50% in June of the year 
after the income is earned. 

A penalty is applied for substantial 
underestimate of tax. 

Under the old tax law, if you 
suffered a net loss one year, the 
impact might have been softened 
somewhat by a carry-back to the 
preceding tax year. This carry-back 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 











CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 








Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 















““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 











THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY STORAGE 
5,000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu. 





HOU? Wwubbard: 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 











QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 























SUPERIOR Sulton 


Lee =BAG & COTTON MILLS 


for the 


Atlante Minneapolis 
MILLING io Orleans New York City 
INDUSTRY Tiree a 
Beaver Winter Hoeven, Fla. 
siace 
Los Angeles Sen Francisco 
1870 Kenses City, Kons. Phoenix 








| 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


generally meant you received a re- 
fund of some or all of the taxes you 
had paid the year before. Any losses 
not absorbed in this way would be 
carried forward for as many as five 
years following your loss year. These 
ccrry-forwards would reduce your 
taxes in later years, but they were 
no help in bringing in immediate 
cash. Now the new law provides for 
a carry-back for two years instead 
of one, in addition to the five-year 
carry forward. In many instances, 
this will mean that greater refunds 
of prior taxes will be available to 
add to your working capital. 

These are only the highlights. Over 
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ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE 


SWEET CREAM - 


VERY BEST 











There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Hv ing 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


3,000 technical changes have been 
made in this colossal overhauling of 
the federal tax code. Businessmen 
may have to lose some sleep before 
they understand all the provisions 
that are important to their particu- 
lar business. But once they do, 
chances are they'll be happier with 
the new law than they were with 
the old. 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


AT 





MELLS APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA ~- BELMONT ~- STAMINA 




















108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


URBAN MILLING CoO. "“;"}> 


American Ace 


~A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Georgia Feed Men 


Elect New Officers 


ATHENS, GA. — At the annual 
meeting of the Georgia Feed Assn. 
held recently in Athens, R. E. Bar- 
inowski, Feedright Milling Co., Au- 
gusta, Ga., was elected president of 
the association for the coming year. 
Ralph Cleveland, Gainesville (Ga.) l 
Milling Co., was elected vice presi- 
dent, and Will L. Kinard, Cocke & 
Co., Atlanta, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tt. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 





GEORGE 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas puts oes . icant 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 





























YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 














* . To 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











PIRES PEAh 


a 
~ WieeM OM FR NGG OOO tel Oo 
BAKERY FLOURS — = 





a —_ theres: 











The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Office Der 





ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR 5,000,000 BUSHELS 


ver, C rado 











GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 





SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 
ACME RYE 


F. A. THEIS + F. J, FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 
A HIGH QUALITY 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR | 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN (Aisne 3 ees 
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Cente 1192201 rourine mitisco. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 









6,500 000 
bushels 





GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR all} 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS § 

















Country ond 


Terminal 





Storage 





_ 
a 
ft OF 
ODERN 


a 
NEW SPOKANE Milk... 
THE WORLD'S; MOST 


PORTLAND 




















MIiLttS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE eee 4205 5 





“OLD TI ory 
BUCKWHEAT 


ROCK ANER” RR LODGETT’S” RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 16-17—American Corn Mil- 
lers Federation; LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago; Exec, Sec., Harry Hunter, 
105 West Adams St., Chicago, IIL 


1955 

Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, TL 

Jan. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; New 
York City; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 

Jan. 22-24—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 


Hotel, Columbus. 





NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 Bus. 


Choice hard and soft wincer wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 
and coarse grain requirements. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 


Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN © OATS FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 


BUFFALO 


Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 
§,500,000 Bus. 


Jan. 23-25 Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; Sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 16—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N. Y. 

Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Ralph 
Booze, 605 Mining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
' SB BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
THE KANSAS 








MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








CARGILL =" 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
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Outstanding in appearance and dura- 
bility ... Hammond Multi-Wall bags 
create enthusiasm and pride among 
your sales representatives .. . help to 
increase sales through distributors and 
dealers . .. build prestige for your com- 
pany and products, and provide com- 
plete protection of contents from pack- 
ing machines to the ultimate consumer. 
Yes, you can put your shipping sack on 
your sales team by specifying Ham- 
mond Multi-Walls. 





PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 

of uniform baking quality required for 

America’s Leading Loaves. 

Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 

quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
‘ ‘ ‘ ur _ “ . iy ‘ 
Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. DaILy Bakers Flo FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 























big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new 1954 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


a ‘, Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 


BURRUS A711 FY Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


eo 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT » CORN + FEED GRAINS 
~ SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


J. P. BURRUS, peresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Mar. 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IL; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 

March 13-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 


+4 AM a Ve 1) . a | + 

hirvan ta The 
+ - yr. 99 118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 
Staff of Lite oe = 


Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 431, Rapid City, So. Dak. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-18 — Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

April 21-23—Self-Ris:‘ng Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hote), 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


akeltls 





/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


LUT @reyarte) (oleh (-vomm a loll] am uti i (a Gey 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
iT alhic Mae latter 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











-FLOU R——_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


21 W. 10TH 8ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FITLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


DULUTH PHILADELPHIA 











MINNEAPOLIS 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 



























CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Manager 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 


less ingredients of every transaction. Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1322 
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Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, TIL 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 

May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

May 12-13—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 


> 
tXPORT 


via 


LYKES: 





@ MODERN CARGOLINERS, regularly 
scheduled from strategic Gulf Ports; 


@ Efficient loading and unloading; 


@ Generations of ocean shipping 
experience 


AMERICAN FLAG TRADE ROUTES 
U. K. Line - Africa Line « Continent Line 
Orient Line - Mediterranean Line 
Caribbean Line 


LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 








Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 

GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 

Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 

Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, 

Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 
Tampa, Washington, D. C 


AFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Tl. 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. F 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
M.Uers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 13867 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Tl. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 

June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, S.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 

June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, UL. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, IJr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 





Contract Termination 
Guide Book Available 


WASHINGTON—The Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. this week is- 
sued a pamphlet to serve as a guide 
to government contract termination 
settlement. 

The 60-page booklet, 
Termination Guide,” 
the only interpretation of current 
settlement procedures available to 
manufacturers. 

The guide takes the reader step 
by step through the termination proc- 
ess. It includes chapters on initiating 
termination action, steps preliminary 
to submission of claims, disposition of 
termination inventory and settlement 
procedures, 

The guide may be obtained from 


“Contract 
is believed to be 


the Manufacture Department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U.S., 1615 
H St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Or 
ders of one to 10 copies are $1 each 
and discounis are available for bulk 
orders 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF rv ure 


FILLS BOARD POST 

NEW YORK Frederick Rothe 
president of the New York Produce 
:xchange, announced that William 
Reid, partner of Bache & Co., has 
been appointed to fill a vacancy on 
the board of managers of the ex- 
change 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co 
“Witbure”’ Amsterdam 











N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





a i jai 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANB, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON" 








A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


~ J . 

Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coclsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Ruredam,.” Rotterdam 











WH. Rutherfurd 
Db DP. Howie John Simpson 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 
C_ 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “WHkaTEAR,”’ Glasgow 


70 Robertson Street 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, B, CGC. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR ~- BEMOLINA - FEED 
Working nay: 


Cable Address: “Florme!l,”’ Oslo 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


“ FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 














ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skipperget. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








Cable Address: ‘ Dorrracn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
‘ 

Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Hank, Ltd., London 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















ROBERT NEIL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


9, lbonegall Street, Belfast 





WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St, Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 


Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: "Jos" AMSTERDAM, Z,. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger'a Blitz (1908 & 1929) 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
ve SNS AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amstercam 


SINCE 1889 


j Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


| Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
J 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grains,'’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 
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on schedule 





Modern transportation — whether by land, sea or air — is respected \ 


because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. \ 
The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should \ 

also give time-table performance. \ 
That’s why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- \ 

ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 

treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. \ 
There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 

years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 

these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 

makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 

is always on call for emergencies. 


bDYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 





NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE Division 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


" “"Novadelox’’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MAGNA CUM LAUDE 
CUM EASE 


What a wonderful feeling! John’s ready for college, and his 
education is all paid for. It couldn’t have been easier. You 
see, John’s father has been buying U.S. Savings Bonds 
regularly. 


By buying bonds regularly you build up a constantly growing 
reserve for any long range purpose, whatever your goal. 
Why not get started on it right away; then when the day 
comes that you want it for something big, it’ll be there, 
waiting for you. 


Purchasing Bonds is a good way to save. You get an ex- 
cellent return; at the same time you’re helping your country 
curb inflation, build defense, and spread the public debt over 
a broader base. 


You can buy Savings Bonds through your company’s Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, through the Bond-a-Month Plan at your 
bank, or in any post office or bank. 
INSURE YOUR GOALS 
INVEST MORE IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 





